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CANCELLATION CLAUSE 
BEFORE SUPREME COURT 


What Insured Must Do to Effect Can- 
cellation in Gately-Haire Co. Vs. 
Niagara Fire 








POINT UP FOR FIRST TIME 





It Is Made Main Question in Present 
Case—Conflict Between Federal and 
State Decisions 





Just what the insured must do to 
effect a legal cancellation of a fire in- 
surance policy, has come before the 
New York State Supreme Court for the 
first time as a main question. The 
issue of the interpretation of the can- 
cellation clause of the standard fire in- 
surance policy is confused by contrary 
decisions by the New York State courts 
ard the Federal Court of this district. 
These decisions have to do with the 
procedure by which a company may ef- 
fect cancellation, the Federal courts 
helding that the company may secure 
cancellation by giving five days’ notice 
and the State court stipulating that the 
company must tender the unearned 
premium in order to put both parties 
to the contract back in the same posi- 
tion in which they were before com- 
mencing business relations. 

In the present case, before the New 
York Supreme Court, the Niagara Fire 
Insurance Co. and the Insurance Co. of 
the State of Pennsylvania, represented 
by Reed, Gwinn & Deming, of New 
York, are contending that the Gately- 
Haire Co. of Albany, effected a cancel- 
lation of policies issued to them by the 
defendant companies, by making writ- 


ten request for such cancellation. The ~ 


following statement of the case is con- 
densed from the brief by Ralph W. 
Gwinn. 

Statement of the Case 

On January 18, 1916, Gately-Haire 
Co. wrote the Niagara Fire the follow- 
ing letter: 

“On taking our inventory we find we 
are carrying more insurance than is 
necessary and we desire to cancel 
Policy No. 15997 with the Niagara Fire 
Insurance Co. of the City of New York 
for $3,000. This cancellation to take 
effect at once. Please give this matter 
your immediate attention and oblige.” 

On January 27, the property insured 
was partially destroyed by fire. When 
the fire occurred the Gately-Haire Co. 
kad not surrendered the policies or de- 
raanded a return of any portion of the 
premium that had been paid. Neither 
had the defendant demanded the sur- 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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“ Ghe largest fire insurance company in America” 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
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North British 
and Mercantile 
mice 6d INSurance Co. 


1866 


Established 1809 





Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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EVERY ASSISTANCE PROVIDED NEW AGENTS 
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HELP OF AGENCY SUPERVISOR IN GETTING STARTED 
FULL LINE OF POLICIES GOOD TERRITORY 
REMARKABLE DIVIDENDS THAT MAKE LOW NET COST 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS 
TO WORK AMONG AND TO GET NEW PROSPECTS 
THROUGH CLOSE CO-OPERATION OF HOME OFFICE 


Operating in 16 States—Established 1867—50th Year in Business 


Address J. C. CUMMINS, President, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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TEACHERS’ INSURANCE 
DECLARED ILLUSORY 


Why Carnegie Foundation Scheme for 
Insuring Teachers Is Not Low Cost 
Proposition 








ANNUITIES ON SELECT LIVES 





Details of Proposed Method Combining 
Term and Annuity Features— 
Teacher and College Contribute 





The insurance plan which the Car- 
negie Foundation proposes to substi- 
tute for its pension system for teachers 
does not work out as “insurance at 
cost” or “less than cost” as has been 
freely stated in the daily press. The 
pension plan after ten years’ trial 
proved “unsound.” The proposed insur- 
ance plan, some actuaries say, is far 
from being what it appears on the sur- 
face. 

The teaching profession, it is pointed 
out, are a very select body; in fact, the 
best selection to be had. The annuity 
feature of the plan would of necessity 
be very expensive and the small saving 
made on the term business would be 
many times offset by this increased 
cost of the annuity. The savings on 
the insurance. would thus be negligible. 

Furthermore, taking into considera- 
tion the high degree of efficiency shown 
in life insurance company administra- 
tion, it is not to be supposed that the 
same favorable results are to be 
achieved in handling insurance funds 
by the Carnegie Foundation. The chief 
criticism heard against the plans of 
the Foundation are that it is undertak- 
ing to go into the life insurance busi- 
ness, without any of the experience and 
equipment that has made modern lib- 
eral life insurance possible. 

College and Teacher Contribute 

Equally 

Under the proposed plan it is ar- 
ranged that the teacher and his college 
shall contribute equal amounts in the 
acquirement of an annuity under the 
reserve system. There are several va- 
riations in the methods by which teach- 
ers may obtain this protection as thus 
outlined in the preliminary report; 

“The annuity may be issued on the 
life of the teacher only, cease at his 
death, and any unexpected balance not 
be returned. To acquire an annuity of 
$1,000 to begin at the age of 65 and 
continue through life would cost under 
the conditions stated in the report 
about $5 a month begun at the age of 
30, $10 a month begun at the age of 40, 
and $25 a month begun at the age of 
50. -To put the matter differently, if 
the college teacher shared equally in 
the cost of an annuity of $1,000 guar- 
anteed under these terms, the cost to 
the teacher and to the college should 
be $2.50 a month if begun at the age 
of 30, $5 a month if begun at the age 
of 40, and $12.50 a month if begun at 
the age of 50. 

An investigation of the seventy-three 
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colleges embraced in the Carnegie pen- 
sion system shows that the typical sal- 
aries of college teachers, attained at 
various ages are: Instructor, 30 years, 
$1,400; junior professor, 35 years, $2,- 
000, and professor, 40-45 years, $3,000. 
It further has been established that 
nearly 20 per cent. of these teachers 
ccrry no insurance, while the average 
teacher carries policies amounting to 
$3,000, for which he pays 5 per cent. of 
his salary. The same percentage of 
his earnings invested according to the 
proposed annuities and insurance plan 
would procure for him at the age of 30 
years $6,000 insurance; at the age of 
35, $8,000, and at the age of 40 or more, 
$11,000. 


Depends Upon the Teacher 


These figures are based on the as- 
sumption that the man himself will un- 
dertake the responsibility of protecting 
his family against the loss of its bread- 
winner. The form of annuity sug- 
gested in the report is not that which 
most teachers desire. The American 
ecllege teacher in the great majority of 
cases has a wife, and is quite as much 
interested in an annuity for her as for 
himself. Furthermore, the history of 
the pension and annuity enterprises 
bas shown that in the long run the par- 
ticipants will expect each account to 
stand upon its own feet, and will be- 
come dissatisfied under any system 
that fails to return to the individual 
the unused reserve which he has ac- 
cumulated. For example, a man has 
accumulated $10,000 to pay an annuity 
to begin at the age of 65. He dies at 
66, leaving a large surplus which goes 
te balance the losses due to lives which 
extend beyond expectation. He has re- 
ceived exactly that for which he paid at 
the lower rate, but dissatisfaction over 
the arrangement will result. 

“Let us assume that an annuity is to 
be earned on the joint lives of the 
teacher and his wife,’ says -the report, 
“one-half of the annuity to be paid to 
the wife after the husband’s death, and 
with the further condition that in case 
there is an unused surplus after the 
Ceath of husband and wife, this is to 
be returned to their heirs in annuity in- 
stallments. The cost of an annuity of 
$1,000 to begin at 65 years under these 
conditions will be approximately as fol- 
lows: At 30 years, $10 a month; at 
40, $20 a month; at 50, $42 a month. 
Or asuming the college and the teach- 
er divide the cost, the monthly payment 
frem each would be, if begun at the 
age of 30, $5; 40, $10, and 50, $21. 

“The matter may be illustrated in 
still another way. It has been stated 
that the typical teacher in the colleges 
associated with the Carnegie Founda- 
tion comes to the full professor’s sal- 
ary at about 40 or 45 years. The typi- 
cal salary is $3,000. Under the rules 
of the Carnegie Foundation the teacher 
who receives this salary is entitled at 
65 years to an annuity of half this 
yearly salary, plus $400, which in the 
case of a full professor would be $1,000 
a year, one-half of which is available 
to his wife after his death. 


Contribute 5 Per Cent. of Salary 


“To acquire this form of annuity 
the teacher will need to pay about 5 
per cent. of his salary and the college 
to contribute what would be equivalent 
to a 5 per cent. increase in pay. 

“Let us follow a case typical of the 
experience of the average teacher and 
of the average college. Starting a 
teacher as instructor at age 30, let us 
assume that a minimum insurance of 
35,000 and a minimum annuity of $1,- 
000 a year are decided upon. The an- 
nual cost of the two would amount to 
$188.16, or about $15.68 a month. Five 
years later the teacher finds himself in 
the possession of a salary $500 larger 
than he had formerly, and he decides 
to devote $100 a year to an increase in 
bis protection. 

“In view of the rapidity with which the 
cost of the annuity grows with years, 
he decides to put this into the form 
of an annuity, and thus obtains an in- 
crease of some $600 in the annuity, 
which is thus brought up to $1,600. Five 
years later, at the age of 40, finding 
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WILL IT COME TO THIS? 
(From “The Financier.’’) 
Will it come to this if the proposed 
amendment to the National Bank Act 
is carried to a logical conclusion? 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Fire, Life, Accident, Burglary | 
and all forms of Insurance Writ- | 
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himself again in possession of a still 
larger salary, he decides to take out 
$5,000 more of insurance to end at age 
65, which would cost him about $75. 

“Should this teacher live to 65, he 
would have available for his use a re- 
tiring allowance of $1,600. Should he 
continue in service three years longer 
but make no payments, his retiring al- 
lowance would amount to $1,987. His 
wife, in case she survived him, would 
share in this retiring allowance. Should 
this teacher die between the ages of 40 
and 65, he would leave to his family 
ar. insurance of $10,000 and his accu- 
mulated savings.” 

During the year 1914-15 the Carnegie 
Fceundation carried on its pension list 
289 teachers, to whom was paid funds 
aggregating $473,969, and 95 widows, 
to whom was paid $80,152, or a total of 
$554,121. The maximum retiring allow- 
ance paid by the foundation is $4,000. 


MUTUALIZATION HIT TAX RATE 





The Prudential Lops $20,000,000 From 
City’s Taxables—Rate Up Eight 
Points 





When The Prudential mutualized and 
handed the Company over to the policy- 
holders by buying the stock out of sur- 
plus account, it incidentally cut down 
Newark’s taxable property by $20,000,- 
000 and the tax rate for the coming 
year will be higher by eight points as 
a result. The officers of the Company 
and the city’s board of assessment have 
had the question of The Prudential’s 
exact taxable funds under considera- 
tion for some time, and a decision has 
just been reached with the above result. 

The value of the ‘Company’s stock 
was appraised at $18,174,108.89 and it 
went out of existence January 23, 1915. 
The Prudential submitted a schedule 
of taxable personal property, amounting 
to $271,305.19, as compared with $20,- 
142,400 a year ago, a shrinkage of $19,- 
871,094.81. The Company explained 
that the decrease represented money 
paid to policyholders following the mu- 
tualization. In 1914 The Prudential 
assessment totaled $8,301,393.55. The 
big increase to more than $20,000,000 
in 1915, which saved five points in the 
tax rate at that time, was due to the 
maturity of part of the preferred divi- 
dends. 





WOODS’ AGENCY DOUBLES 

On June 26 the Edward A. Woods 
Agency of Pittsburgh passed every pre- 
vious June in paid deposits. This 
record also represents a 50 per cent. 
increase over last June, 
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Louisiana State Life 


CAPITAL $250,000.00 


Operating—LOUISIANA, 





Wanted—General Agents 


NEW ORLEANS and MONROE, LA. 
AND OTHER PLACES 


We want Men who have had experience in appointing and | 
directing Agents, and who are good producers themselves. 


Must be able to finance their own 
You may write me in strict confidence. 


WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies. 
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COURT CONSTRUES CONTRACT 





Wrongful Discharge of Managing 
Agent Does Not Affect Right 
to Commissions 





The Appellate Division of New York 
has rendered a decision in the case of 
Henry P. Townsley vs. Niagara Life, 
based on construction of contract. 

Under a contract by which plaintiff 
was employed as a managing agent to 
sclicit business for defendant, plaintiff 
was entitled at the end of each year to 
commissions on renewals during the 
term therein provided for, based on the 
business obtained by him then in force. 
Later a new contract was made which 
provided in substance that all business 
up to and including a fixed date should 
be subject to the terms of the first con- 
tract and that all sums of money due 
or to grow due to plaintiff thereunder 
should be paid him as therein provid- 
ed, and that all new business written 
thereafter should be under the terms 
and conditions of the new contract. 
Piaintiff continued to perform his du- 
ties under the second contract until 
he was discharged. He then brought 
an action against defendant to recover 
damages for a wrongful discharge and 
recovered a judgment therefor, which 
has been paid. Thereafter he began 
this action to recover on renewals of 
pelicies which had been written under 
the first contract based on the insur- 
ance in force at the end of each year 
during its continuance. Held, that 
since by the second contract it was ex- 
bressly stipulated that the old business 
should be governed by and subject to 
the terms of the first contract, plain- 
tiff’s wrongful discharge did not affect 
kis right to compensation under the 
first agreement. His right to sue-for 
the commission due and payable there- 
under is independent of the right to 
sue for the breach of the second con- 
tiact. As it does not appear that plain- 
tiff litigated the issue in this action in 
the former action, and as he was not 
bound to do so, this action is not bar- 
red by the judgment in the former 
action. 

PERMITS FOR MILITARY SERVICE 

The Equitable Life of Iowa will, upon 
application, issue free permits for mili- 
tary service to all policyholders who 
are members of the militia or National 
Guard of the United States, and whose 
policies were issued prior to June 1, 
1916, containing a restriction upon mil- 
itary service which has not yet ex- 
pired. 

Under policies issued subsequent to 
June 1, 1916, permits for military ser- 
vice of the United States will be grant- 
ed upon application, on payment in 
cash of an extra charge for the unex- 
pired portion of the first year’s restric- 
tion at the rate of 5 per cent. of the 
face of the policy per annum, but no 
applications will be approved for poli- 
cies on the lives of persons who are 
now, or who expect to become, mem- 
bers of the militia or National Guard 
cr to enter the military service at time 
of application. 








PEORIA LIFE’S BUSINESS 

President Emmet C. May of the Peo- 
ria Life, reports that the first half year 
of 1916 is the best half year in the his- 
tcry of the Company. The issued busi- 
ness is $2,750,000 as against $2,418,000 
for the same period last year, and the 
Company is closing June with better 
than $16,000,000 of business in force 
with all funds increased in proportion. 
The agency organization expects to 
reach the $6,000,000 allotment for the 
year. 





LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 

The vest pocket Life Agents Brief, 
presenting a synopsis of premium 
rates, policy provisions and net cost of 
insurance has just been brought out by 
the Spectator Co. for its eighth edi- 
tien. This handy little volume con- 
tains a wealth of information in a 
small space. 
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REPORT SYSTEM FOR FIELD 


EQUITABLE LIFE HAS NEW PLAN 





Daily and Weekly Reports by Agents, 
Monthly Review by Managers and 
Summary for Home Office 





A system of reports has been de- 
vised by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York, for the use of all 
members of the field organization, 
which aims to increase efficiency all 
aiong the line and at the same time 
secure valuable information. 


What the Forms Cover 


The four forms briefly are: 

Weekly Report—To be filled in each 
day by the agent, showing the number 
of hours employed, calls made, inter- 
views secured, business written and 
business paid for, and to be mailed to 
agency headquarters at the close of 
each week. 

Daily Report—To be used by the 
agent in listing his interviews of the 
day and outlining his work for, the next 
day; this form to be forwarded to 
agency headquarters or retained for 
reference as desired. ; 

Monthly Review—To be used by gen- 
eral agents and agency managers in 
uctifying the agents of their report for 
the past month as to calls, interviews, 
and their record of business paid for, 
and allotment for the year and various 
fractions thereof, with a comparative 
record of previous year. 

Monthly Summary—To be used by 
general agents and agency managers 
in notifying the home office of the total 
results accomplished by the agents un- 
der this plan. 


Many Beneficial Results 


Concerning the forms the Society 
says: 

“In submitting this plan, attention 
is directed to the fact that at many of 
our successful agencies a form of regu- 
lur record is maintained, which agents 
are required to fill out systematically, 
and it has been found that the agents 
have been stimulated to better endea- 
vor by a check on what they have done, 
and a review of what is expected of 
them. 

“One of the most successful man- 
agers of a large business establishment 
in a public address recently announced 
that he attributed his success to the 
fact that upon arriving at the office 
every morning he made it an absolute 
rule to make a memorandum of the 
three most important things that he 
would undertake to do that day, and he 
then compelled himself before the close 
ct the day to complete these three 
tasks. The same thought is involved 
in this report plan; if any agent will 
systematically review his record of the 
past day and outline his program for 
the coming day, he will find, in the 
habit once formed, a great power for 
progress.” 


SELL $50 A MONTH IDEA 





How Strong Appeal of Income Insur- 
ance Can Be Applied to Old 
Contract Forms 





The remarkable growth of income in- 
surance reflects how strongly this form 
appeals to the insuring public. But 
the average man believes that income 
insurance is out of his reach, although 
something to be aspired to. Now, the 
Missouri State Life is taking advantage 
of the fine selling arguments of income 
insurance and showing that the advan- 
tages may be secured under some of 
the ordinary forms of policies. The 
Company presents the case thus: 

“Notice that your rate book says 
that $237 of insurance will pay $10 a 
month for two years. If $237 will pay 
$10 a month for two years, then five 
times that amount—or $1,185—will pay 
$50 a month for two years, and if it 
takes $1,185 to pay $50 a month for 
two years, then a $1,500 policy will pay 
$315 cash and $50 a month for two 
years. Then again it says that $567 
of insurance will pay $10 a month for 
five years, and if it will, then $2,835 of 
insurance will pay $50 a month for ten 
years, and a $3,000 policy will pay $165 
cash and $50 a month for five years. 

“Sell the $50 a month idea, then de- 
liver it, if you have to, first for two 
years, then for five years, then for ten, 
etc. $1,500 will cover the case for two 
years, then another $1,500 will cover the 
case for five years, then a $2,500 policy 
will cover the case with enough to 
make the income for ten years, and 
then a $4,000 policy will cover the case 
for twenty years. When you write the 
first $1,500, in the space for ‘Special 
Requests,’ say this: ‘Proceeds of 
policy to be paid $315 cash and $50 a 
month for two years.’ 

“When you write the second $1,500 
policy, insert in the space for ‘Special 
Requests’ on the new application this: 
‘Proceeds of policy to be paid $82.50 
cash and $25 a month for five years,’ 
and at the same time have the form of 
payment of the first policy similarly 
changed. Thus under the two policies 
for $1,500 each, the beneficiary will re- 
ceive $165 cash and $50 a month for 
five years. Make similar changes as 
you make each increase in the amount 
of insurance, thereby guaranteeing to 
your policyholder for his beneficiary, 
the carrying out of the contract in ac- 
cordance with your presentation. $50 
a month is always guaranteed and the 
number of years for which it is to be 
paid is steadily increased by the addi- 
tional insurance purchased.” 

The Company has a special form of 
application for writing income business. 





UNION CENTRAL LIFE GAINS 


The Union Central Life of Cincin- 
rati closed the first six months of the 
year with $36,120,156, of paid-for insur- 
ance—a gain of 20 per cent., or an aver- 
age of $1,000,000 per month over its 
record of 1915. 


INSURES HOSPITAL STAFF 


NEW ENDOWMENT PROPOSITION 








Physicians of Syracuse Hospital Create 
$50,000 Endowment for Institution 
— Aetna Wrote Business 





The idea of creating an endowment 
fund as used so effectively in insuring 
graduating classes of colleges, has had 
a new application. K. A. Luther, man- 
ager at Syracuse, N. Y., for the Aetna 
Life, has written the entire staff of the 
Crouse-Irving Hospital. 

The form selected as being best suit- 
ed to the purpose was the 10-year en- 
dewment. The total insurance involved 
is $50,000. There were twelve physi- 
cians in all insured. They did not take 
out a uniform amount, but assumed an 
amount individually according to their 
means. The premium amounted to 
$4,500. 

In commenting on the case, Manager 
Luther says: 

“We believe that we have not only 
placed insurance upon the lives of in- 
fluential citizens, but more than that 
have created in their minds a spirit of 
service for the benefit of the hospital 
which will live long after them, and 
this seemed to be the point that at- 
tracted the doctors most.” 

It is understood that if any insured 
member of the staff should die during 
or after the ten-year period, his insur- 
arce will be used by the hospital as a 
memorial to perpetuate his memory. 





“CLEAN CASES,” BUT DIED SOON 
The Mutual Benefit Life had five 
claims during May in which the in- 
sured died soon after taking out insur- 
ance, or at very early ages, though they 
were all, according to the medical 
record, “perfectly clean cases.” Four 
of these were young men under 21 
years of age; the fifth died in less than 
three months after his last policy was 
taken out. All had been insured less 
than five years. One was 20, two 21, two 
23 and one 34 years old. The causes 
in two cases were pneumonia; and the 
remaining causes, were appendicitis, 
tuberculosis, and apoplexy at age 23. 


KNIGHT PASSES HIGH MARK 

Charles B. Knight, manager for 
Greater New York for the Union Cen- 
tral Life of Cincinnati, has passed his 
previous high mark in paid-for busi- 
ress and now exceeds the $4,700,000 
mark for the six months of the present 
year. For the entire year of 1915 the 
Knight agency reported $6,049,000 paid- 
for; in 1914 the total was $4,173,000; 
and in 1913, before Mr. Knight took 
charge as manager in New York for 
the Union, the year’s business was 
$1,944,000. 








WON’T WRITE IN NEW MEXICO 

The Mutual Benefit Life has discon- 
tinued writing business in New Mex- 
ico and will close its office at Albu- 
querque July 1. 


CHANGING OF BENEFICIARY 





Conditions Governing Restoring Orig- 
inal Beneficiary—Disability in Term 
Insurance 





Representatives of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society put the following 
questions to the Society, which are an- 
swered in the Society’s paper “Agency 
Items”: 

Question.—If the beneficiary under a 
life income contract is changed to es- 
tate to make a loan, and it should sub- 
sequently be desired to restore the 
original beneficiary, would the Society 
permit this to be done? 

Answer.—Yes, on proper request and 
payment of the difference in premium, 
if any, with interest at 5 per cent. per 
annum from the time the premium was 
reduced. The change, however, would 
be conditioned on the furnishing of sat- 
isfactory evidence of insurability unless 
made within thirty days after the first 
change of beneficiary. 

Question.—Is the new disability 
cleuse operative while a policy is run- 
ning under extended term insurance? 

Answer.—No. The disability feature 
is operative only “while this policy is 
in full force and effect.” 


MUTUAL BENEFIT RAISES 
SALARIES 

The employes of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, were treated 
to a mid-year surprise on the occasion 
oi receiving their salaries for June 
by the announcement of the directors 
o; the Company that owing to the ad- 
vance in the cost of living the Board 
had decided to make an increase in 
their salaries at the rate of ten per 
cent. per annum from June 1, 1916. 
This action applied generally to clerks 
and minor employes. A few exceptions 
were made in the case of employes 
being taken on since January 1. 








FAMOUS PLAYWRIGHT’S 
INSURANCE 

Life insurance constituted two-thirds 
oi the estate of Charles Klein, the play- 
wright, who lost his life with the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, May 7, 1915. Mr. 
Kiein had a long list of successful plays 
to his credit, frequently having two or 
three showing in New York at the 
same time. He was known as a big 
earner of royalties from his many suc- 
cesses, yet an appraisal of his estate 
just made places the net assets at 
$157,668. Of this $100,000 was a policy 
in the Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety. The next most valuable item was 
Mr. Klein’s interest in “Potash and 
Perlmutter,” estimated as worth $20,- 
00. 


ROCHESTER LIFE MEN’S PICNIC 
Members of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Rochester participated 
in their annual picnic at Newport last 
week. The outing was planned by W. 
Burt Wall, A. J. Mann, George V. Shaw, 
George C. Fitcher and W. R. Punch. 

















STRENGTH OF !)j, 
GIBRALTAR 

















PRUDENTIAL DAY 
The National Pay-Day 


means a check for the family on the first of every week or month, 
through a Prudential Weekly or Monthly Income Policy. 


Prudential agents are finding these among the most interesting 


propositions in Life Insurance. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CoO. OF AMERICA 


NEWARK, N. J. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office : 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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NEW “ OVERWEIGHT ” RULES 


WHEN THEY ARE POOR RISKS 





Equitable Life of Iowa Adjusts Regu- 
lations to Meet Hazards—Class 
Not Encouraged 





As a result of the publication of the 
facts disclosed by the recent Medico- 


Actuarial Investigation, the Equitable © 


Life of Iowa has, along with other lead- 
ing companies, decided upon new regu- 
letions relating to the issuance of poli- 
cies upon persons who are to any con- 
siderable degree overweight. 

“Some of our agents have referred 
to certain overweight risks within their 
territory as an indication that the Com- 
pany experiences a favorable mortality 
upon that class of risks and they have 
suggested that our Company should 
base its practice entirely upon its own 
experience,” says the Equitable of 
Icwa. “The observations of any indi- 
vidual agency are not reliable and the 
‘entire experience of a single company 
would not be a sufficient basis for the 
procuring of a true average in such a 
classification as overweights, for the 
two reasons—that there are not a suffi- 
cient number of. such cases from which 
te obtain a standard table, and that the 
risks have not, upon the average, been 
in force long enough for the extra mor- 
tality to become apparent to any con- 
siderable extent. It is natural for an 
agent to recall certain acquaintances 
wko are heavier than the average and 
who have lived to a ripe old age; while 
it is very easy to forget previous ac- 
quaintances who have passed away. 


When Hazard Is Greatest 


“No doubt certain persons who are 
overweight will live to a good old age, 
but others will not; therefore it is not 
safe to count upon each risk as meeting 
requirements if estimated good only 
for the period of ‘Expectation’ at date 
of consideration. The theory of insur- 
ance is based upon averages deduced 
from a large number of observations, 
in order that the figures may be trust- 
worthy and not subject to great fluc- 
tuation. 

“The main factor which enters into 
the calculations for premium rates for 
life insurance, is the probability of 
dying at each age and this probability, 
which is the loss ratio, must be based 
upon a very large number of lives to 
provide a safe basis for the fixing of a 
company’s’ standard. The Medico- 
Actuarial Investigation was undertaken 
solely with the view of ascertaining 
actual results among a very much larg- 
er diversification of classes than was 
before possible. For the purpose of 
comparison, the mortality table, based 
en the average insured lives, was first 
constructed and with that was com- 
pared, mortality actually experienced 
arong over and underweight risks. In 
this tabulation, about 750,000 policies 
were available for tabulation and the 
over and underweights were distributed 
into various groups according to age, 
height and weight and there were 180 
different groups investigated. 

“In brief, the results showed that per- 
sons who were considerably under- 
weight were poor risks at ages below 
thirty-five and that persons who were 
overweight more than ten pounds, were 
peorer risks than the average. The ex- 
cessive mortality experienced varies 
directly with the increase in the age of 
the insured and with the departure 
from the average weight. It also ap- 
peared that the mortality ratio grows 
steadily worse with the duration of the 
insurance and as none of the policies 
showed an exposure of more than 
twenty-four years, there is warrant to 
believe that the experience on over- 
weights carried beyond that period, will 
be exceedingly unfavorable. 


Place New Restrictions 


“For this reason we have decided to 
restrict our business on certain over- 
weight risks, to endowment forms and 
ir. some cases, to overcome the extra 


mortality, the rating up of the age is 
also required. The risks at the time 
the examination is made, must of 
ecurse appear to be first-class; but we 


. aust look to the future in the consider- 


ation of every risk and in view of the 
general results which have proven that, 
as a class, persons who are heavier 
than the average deteriorate more 
rapidly with advancing years. than 
those of average weight, some adjust- 
ment must be made to place them on 
a par with the normal risks. 

“The results of the investigation are 
not less reliable because the mortality 
experience of all companies is not ex- 
actly alike, for the reason that the re. 
lation between overweights and normal 
weights was the matter investigated in 
a large number of separate groups. Our 
action is taken wholly for the purpose 
of maintaining our present favorable 
rate of mortality and not with a view 
o* encouraging the soliciting of over- 
weights. We want only first-class 
risks in every respect and the weight 
must fall within the limit shown in our 
tables, in order to receive favorable con- 
sideration. Each individual risk will, of 
course, be considered on its own merits 
and due regard be had for favorable 
conditions, such as good family history, 
good build and habits. Any risk which 
has been previously rejected by any 
company for any reason whatsoever, it 
overweight, will not be considered upon 
any plan. 

“In this connection we draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the mortality ratios 
upon this class of business, were taken 
from groups of risks which had been 
selected with special care by the vari- 
Ous companies, because for many years 
there has been a well-defined impres- 
sion that overweight is a detriment to 
longevity.” 





COMPENSATION LAW COVERS 
AGENTS 


The Connecticut Supreme Court, in 
the recent case of Larke vs. John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has construed the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law as it affects employes of 
insurance companies. 

Plaintiff, an employe of an insurance 
company who was required to solicit 
insurance and collect premiums, was 
compelled in his business to make long 
rides, regardless of weather conditions. 
On a very cold day his nose became 
frost bitten. The frost bite produced a 
lesion of the skin and tissues, through 
which the servant contracted erysipelas, 
from which he died. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act provides for com- 
pensation for personal injuries arising 
in the course of and out of the servant’s 
employment. Held that, as an injury 
arises in the course of a servant’s em- 
ployment when it occurs within the 
period of his employment at a place 
where he may reasonably be, and while 
he is reasonably following the duties 
of his employment or engaged in doing 
something incidental to it, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the clause “out 
of his employment” requires the injury 
to be proximately the result of the em- 
ployment, the servant’s injuries were 
those “arising in the course of and out 
of his employment’’—the frost bite be- 
ing contracted while the servant was 
necessarily exposed on the master’s 
business. (Larke vs. John Hancock 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., 97 A., 320.) 





RAILROAD INSURES EMPLOYES 


The United Railways & Electric Co. 
insured all of its employes as of July 
1. The employes were divided into 
three classes: those not married, hav- 
ing no dependents; those married with 
ro children and those not married hav- 
ing dependents; those married with 
wife and _ children. The maximum 
death benefits provided under the plan 
give $200 to employes of the third class 
who have been with the Company for 
a year or more, graded up to $1,000 to 
those of the same class who have been 
~'th the Company for more than five 
years. The entire cost of this insur- 
ance will be borne by the Company. 





CALL ON COMPTON 


CALL ON COMPTON 








The Service Route to Success 


By the Compton way, every client 
becomes a champion of your business 


COME IN AND TALK IT OVER—CALL TO-DAY 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 





E INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


220 BROADWAY 
PHONE 6030-6031 CORTLAND 








NOLdNOD NO TIVSD 


CALL ON COMPTON 





























Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


Address: 





American Central Life 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











PURELY MUTUAL 


THE 


CHARTERED 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life’ Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GLO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the new 


insurance issued. 


NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 
Mortality 60.31%. Interest 4.95%. Expense 10.46%. 
AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 











Income Insurance 
Corporation Insurance 
Partnership Insurance 








It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Before Selecting Your Company Large ‘“Dividends ”’ 
Write to 
H. F. NORRIS nee 
Superintendent of Agencies Service Policy 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















dividend record has good 


A COOD OPENING 


sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 


PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 











Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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YOUNG COMPANIES’ BIG GAINS 


OVER TWO BILLIONS IN FORCE 





American Life Convention Companies 
Gain Nearly $200,000,000 — One 
Hundred in Organization 





A compilation of the total business 
of the companies in the American Life 
Cenvention, made by T. W. Blackburn, 
secretary and counsel, shows that the 
total insurance in force of the 100 com- 
panies amounted to $2,133,232,955 at 
the close of 1915. This was a gain of 
$191,271,654 for the year. The total 
admitted assets had reached $264,506,- 
898, which was an increase of $38,090,- 
676 over the previous year. The total 
reserve of the companies was $205,880,- 
423. The American Life Convention is 
composed of the younger life insur- 
ance companies in the western, south- 
ern and central States. As these are 
the latest figures available of these 
companies, there is given below the 
total insurance in force and admittea 
assets of each. 

American Life Convention Companies. 


Total Ins. Admitted 
Name in Force Assets 
Asser. Life Gis.)..02<0<0. $15,280,164 $1,379,212 
Amer. Bankers (Ill.).... 9,095,521 821,370 
Amer. Cent. Life (Ind.). 37,294,630 4,947,419 
Amer. Nat. Assur. (Mo.) 3,423,510 369,691 
Amer. Nat. (Tex.)....... *61,480,493 3,584,070 
Atlantic Life (Va.)...... 27,698,898 3,027,652 
Bank. Res. Life (Neb.).. 33,987 ,661 5,802,743 
(a) Cal. State Life (Cal.) 19,807,615 2,073,873 
Capitol Life (Col. )...... 18,088,121 1,848,391 
Cedar Rapids Life (Ia.). 5,114,236 443,884 
Cent. Life Assur. (1a.).. 41,715,829 4,053,284 
Coats BAGS GED. icccccee 14,190,623 1,330,562 
Cent. States Life (Mo.) 10,059,745 1,141,233 
Cleve. ‘Life (O.).......... 10,938,547 1,126,895 
Colum. Tite. 00),).... 000-00 8,225,179 1,130,918 
Colum. Life & Tr. (Ore.) 8,693,559 693,282 
Columbus Mut. Life (O.) 6,378,268 696,505 
Commonw. Life (Ky.).. 19,646,119 1,585,622 
Commonw. Life (Neb.).. 11,020,052 549,322 
Conser. Life (W. Va.).. 8,930,808 612,164 
Continental Life Ra tah) 15,114,614 1,517,994 
Dakota Life (S_ D.)..... 9,620,717 1,094,248 
F & B. Life (Kae. 11,201,984 812,592 
First (Nat. Life (S. Th). 5,410,947 656,510 
Federal Life (Ill.)...... 21,602,007 3,590,743 
Forest ‘City Life (Ill.).. 3,031,092 281,059 
Fort Worth Life (Tex.). 7,332,627 687,849 
Franklin Life (IIll.)..... 50,281,615 7,229,108 
Ger. Amer. Life (Neb.) 9,190,702 532,848 
(b) Geo. * ashington Life 
Ble = eee 8,976,551 1,218,187 
Girard Lite (Penn.)..... 6,793,481 1,253,576 
Gt, Northern Life (Wis.) 6,465,012 716,765 
Gt. Republic Life (Cal.). 8,643,148 813,973 
(c) Gt. So. Life (Tex.) 35,472,934 2,157,865 
Guarantee Life (Tex.).. 13,270,934 1,579,697 
Guaranty Life (Ja.)...... 6,684,876 550,900 
Home Life & Acc. (Ark.) 4,496,386 886,218 
Idaho State . —e 8,011,149 493,234 
Illinois Life (Ill.)....... 76,057,560 12,134,547 
(d) Ind. ‘Nat. Life (Ind.) 13,273,214 1,491,982 
Indianapolis Life (Ind.) — 10,070,921 780,194 
Intermediate Life (Ind.) 7,335,702 970,075 
International Life (Mo.) 45,084,878 5,052,853 
Inter-South. Life (Ky.) 38,170,683 4,404,186 
Jeff. Stand. Life (N. C.) 45,520,870 6,354,913 
Kansas City Life “~ 77,137 ,929 5,887,363 
LaFayette Life (Ind.).. 10,035,354 1,091,897 
Lamar Life (Miss.)...... 6,018,550 563,622 
Lincoln Nat. Life (Ind.) 25,084,432 2,418,480 
(e) Merchants Life (1a.) 11,303,770 1,378,547 
Mich. Mut. Life (Mich.) 54,030,623 12,379,004 
Midland Life ((Mo.)...... 7,649,615 611, 
Midland Mut. Life (O..) 17,426,540 1,747,779 
Minn. Mut. Life (Minn.) 28,198,948 4,780,426 
Mo. State Life (Mo.)..... 106,880,393 12,000,808 
Montana Life (Mont.)... 11,478,869 1,204,140 
Nat. Life, U. S. A. (I1l.) 81,006,351 13,407,827 
New World Life (Wash_) 4,572,495 1,827,40) 
North Amer. Life (Ill.). 28,803,613 2,991,469 
Northern Life (Wash.)... 10,639,196 1,180,791 
Nwn. Nat. Life (Minn.) 35,171,968 4,554,633 
Occidental Life (Cal.)... 11,438,356 1,180,373 
Occidental Life (N. M.) 8,043,528 661,770 
Ohio State Life (O.)..... 9,543,504 938,830 
Okla. Nat. Life (Okla.).. 7,006,000 884,617 
Old Colony Life (I11.).... 7,565,139 862,257 
Old .Line Life (Wis.)... 7.649,000 1,288,118 
(f) Pan-Amer. Life (La.) 42,217,068 5,654,616 
Peoples Life (Ill.)....... 7,033,322 630,354 
Peoples Life (Ind.)...... 7,550,731 676,787 
Peoria Life (Ill.)........ 14,745,920 1,062,387 
Pioneer Life (N. D.).... 14,413,436 831,729 


Pbgh. Life & Tr. (Penn.) 108,524,009 23,865,460 


YOU! 


would better 


HOST TO ST. LOUIS MEN 

. L. Hansen, superintendent of 
agencies of the Germania Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, entertain- 
ed at the Mission Inn, St. Louis, Mo., 
on the evening of June 28, the St. Louis 
agency force, its medical staff, as well 
as Managers Robert A. Gardner of Ft. 
Madison, Iowa, and Arthur Neimeyer 
Belleville, Ill., besides whom the follow- 
ing were present: Dr. Ad. Kleinecke, 
Dr. and Mrs. O. H. Brown, Dr. Jos. 
Davie, Dr. R. E. Graul, Manager Henry 
Kronsbein and daughter Margaret, 
Cashier Mrs. Broadbent and son Sam, 
Miss M. Walters, Alfred A. Altheide, 
Ckarles E. Finnegan, F. G. Roth of 
California, Mo., Leon B. Scherrer, A. P. 
Stocker, Emil J. Senn, Fred W. Vogel 
of Jefferson City, Mo., L. A. Weil, P. J. 
Werber. 

Dr. Kleinecke, the veteran medical 
examiner of the Company, acted as 
toastmaster. After the addresses of the 
evening a contest was inaugurated for 
a banner production of business during 
the month of July, which it is expected 
will break all previous records. 








Life (Pewmn.)..... ; 25,463,641 


Phila. 5, 4,549,622 
Preferred Life (Mich.).. 8,382,497 485,985 
Reliance Life (Penn.)... 58,593,747 5,520,185 
Res. Loan Life (Ind.)... 26,170,858 3,717,984 
Rl. Un. Mut. Life (La.) 39,407,150 5,940,081 
Scandia Life (Ill.)...... 22,118,975 2,110,281 
Scranton Life (Penn.)... 16,183,004 2,148,402 
Secur. Mut. Life (Neb.) 7,996,630 1,399,844 
Secur. Life of Am. (IIl.- 

WEE withveetishadieiabas 17,014,161 2,583,478 
So. Life & Tr. (N. C.) 14,850,431 2,044,618 
So. States Life (Ga. xin} 17,184,484 1,759,506 
So. Union Life (Tex.).. 4,705,238 442,952 
Southland Life (Tex.).. 24,635,061 2,143,132 
Southwestern Life (Tex.) 30,249,363 3,727,183 
Standard Life (Penn.).. 10,513,211 1,162,760 
State Life (Ind.)........ 76,826,862 * 16,240,257 
Texas Life (Tex.)....... 8,019,018 1,205,192 
Two Repub. Life (Tex.) 4,126,627 321,175 
U. S. Annu. & Life (Ill.) 13,552,802 1,511,965 
Vol. State Life (Tenn.) 23,428,688 2,295,475 
West Coast-San Francis- 

co Life (Call.)...ccccccce *32,108,000 2,513,074 
Western Life (Ia.)...... 3,402,478 236,982 
West. Res. Life (Ind.).. 2,515,541 239,314 
West. States Life (Cal.) 18,039,131 2,067 ,623 
West. Un. Life (Wash.) 22,529,048 2,002,605 
Wis. Nat. Life (Wis.).. *6,704,437 981,078 


Geand tetel ....00000000 $2,133,232,955 $264,506,898 

* Includes industrial business. 

(a) Includes figures for Amarillo National, 
Amarillo, Tex., re-insured. 

(b) | ‘Loss in total insurance in force due to 
re-insurance of risks of Commercial Life & 
Casualty Co. of Savannah, Ga., with resultant 
high lapse rate. 

(c) Includes re-insurance of Equitable Life, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

(d) Includes rve-insurance of Liberal Life and 
Anchor Life of Indianapolis, Ind. 

(e) Changed to legal reserve basis February 
20, 1915. Volume of assessment business at 
time of transfer $61,473,000. Reserve on assess- 
ment business, $333,756, 

(f) Includes re-insurance of Meridian Life, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Charles H. Davey has been made as- 
sistant superintendent for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life at Jersey City. 
This fills a vacancy caused by the 
death of Patrick Fay, who had been 
with the Company twenty-three years. 





The Buffalo agency of the 


Its Not Aetna Life says about 
for Weak one of the Company’s 
Sisters policies: 


“Apply each point to 
him personally, talk in terms he under- 
stands, enthuse and in all your talks, 
idealize this particular contract. Tell 
him it is only issued on superior lives 
(lots of weak sisters can’t get this or 
any other insurance), list your argu- 
ments and work each one hard. Con- 
vince yourself thoroughly (sell yourself 
before you go to the prospect) and 
ahove all be enthusiastic.” 


Mr. Life Underwriter, 


your position if the opportunity presented 


itself? 


We have that opening. We want hustlers not afraid of 
hard work. 


Call or address 


SALES MANAGER, 


44 Clinton Ave., North, - 





Rochester, N. Y. 





66 Years Old 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantially increased. 

Dividend scale increased fifth time in eight years. 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 
Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 


Mutual 








NEW AGENTS’ BANK FACILITIES 


HOW TO GET WORKING CREDIT 





F. H. Scofield Shows Need for Proper 
Foundation on Which to Develop 
Business 





New agents often take up life insur- 
ance work with the idea that it re- 
quires no capital. The facts are that 
ro agent can become successful and de- 
velop a considerable amount of busi- 
ness without establishing substantial 
credit and suitable banking facilities. 
“The Banking Relations of the New 
Agent” was discussed in an able ad- 
dress before the Northwest Congress 
of Life Underwriters at Minneapolis, 
by F. H. Scofield, president of the La 
Crosse, Wis., Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, and agency organizer of the 
New York Life. 


Avoid Slow Paying Business 


Slow paying business being easier 
to write, Mr. Scofield pointed out, the 
new agents get tied up with a lot of it 
and in a few months they are unable to 
raake settlements for their outstanding 
delivered policies, with their commis- 
sions and a good part of the net pre- 
miums in notes. 

“The agent who writes any consider- 
able business, must,” said Mr. Scofield, 
“like the successful merchant, have 
either capital or bank credit as only a 
portion of his policies can be sold for 
cash delivery. Notes for thirty days, 
sixty days, ninety days, four months, 
six months, and longer make up the as- 
sets of the successful agent. Compe- 
tition and ambition for larger business 
aliure the new as well as the old in in- 
surance to accept time settlements 
which must be financed if remittances 
of net premiums are to be made with- 
in sixty days of the application. 

“Most companies sell their policies 
o» sixty days’ time and insist on 
prompt remittances within sixty days. 
The agent sells his company’s policies 
or any terms he can make with the 
applicant from cash with the applica- 
tion to notes running two months to a 
year or more. This phase of the in- 
surance business requires sound and 
careful consideration. The agent who 
berrows only net premiums will soon 
find himself embarrassed unless he can 
sell his notes outright, which in many 


cases are taken with a verbal agree- 
ment not to be discounted. 


How to Arrange Credit 

“Here is a critical moment in the 
agent’s career,” continued Mr. Scofield, 
“and the time when he needs wise 
counsel and suggestion from his agency 
director or general agent. At this 
time the agent should go to the cash- 
ier or president of the bank in his own 
town or city or to some person having 
funds to loan, taking with him his notes 
and a statement of his written bust!- 
ness, showing the volume of his busi- 
ness, its value in first year commis- 
sions, and in renewals and arrange a 
basis for loans covering the amount 
of his notes; he, the agent, to attend 
tu the collection of every note and to 
make good any note not paid within 
a reasonable time after maturity. Such 
an arrangement frees the agent’s mind 
of a great burden and accomplishes 
two very important results, viz., ena- 
bles him to promptly remit on all out- 
stending policies and releases his first 
year’s commissions as immediate com- 
pensation for his work with which to 
meet his expenses and which he must 
have if he continues long in the business 
of writing insurance. It is sometimes 
necessary that the agency director or 
general agent go to the bank with the 
agent and explain more fully than the 
agent is likely to do, the rules of the 
company in the metter of the agent’s 
financial transactions in reporting and 
settling policies.” 

Mr. Scofield cited instances of agents 
who had become discouraged, but on 
being assisted over the difficulty by 
being shown how to make proper bank- 
ing arrangements, became prosperous 
with large credit facilities. Two men 
working jointly adopted a suggestion 
o; Mr. Scofield’s and gave a bank se- 
curity that entitles them to $2,000 
credit, they to deposit premium notes 
to the extent of their loans and to col- 
lect personally all their notes deposit- 
ed and apply the collections on their 
benk loans. 

“The agent who succeeds to the ex- 
tent of writing business,” Mr. Scofield 
concluded,” should establish banking 
reiations within a few months after 
signing a contract and beginning work 
aid the agency director or general 
agent can render a new man no greater 
service than by suggesting, and seeing 
to it, that every agent who can write 
tusiness has proper and satisfactory 
bank connections.” 





IN KANSAS 





We sell policies to farmers—in Kansas. 

We make real estate loans—in Kansas. 

We have special policies for agents—in Kansas. 

We give TOTAL ABSTAINERS a profit—in Kansas. 

Why not work where you have no competition—in Kansas? 


EMMET C. MAY, President 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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INSURANCE AS A_ BUSINESS 


COMPARED TO OTHER LINES 





It Combines Favorable Features as No 
Other Occupation Does—Its Limit- 
less Possibilities 


When compared to other businesses 
life insurance work combines those es- 
sentials which constitute the best fea- 
tures of an occupation, as no other 
does. It has magnitude, permanence, a 
limitless future, and it has the so-called 
“repeat” element which is a most favor- 
able factor in any business. These 
points were brought out strongly by J. 
Stanley Edwards, manager for the 
Aetna Life at Denver, in an article in 
the “Life Underwriters News.” 

“Let us consider the tests of a voca- 
tion,” said Mr. Edwards. 

“First, other things being equal, the 
vocation that requires a short period of 
preparation has an advantage. The 
race is swift these days and an early 
start often makes for success. While 
no business, perhaps, is more intricate 
in its scientific or actuarial study or 
more complex in its financial and legal 
aspects, no long term of apprenticeship 
is necessary to success in its practical 
application by a beginning salesman. 
While there is much to learn, the learn- 
ing progresses with the doing. Re- 
muneration begins early compared with 
such vocations as law, medicine and 
engineering. 

“A comparison of the incomes of col- 
lege men in engineering courses out of 
college for ten years, taken from records 
obtained at Michigan University and at 
Princeton, with incomes of the younger 
agents-of a prominent life insurance 
company, shows that these graduates 
would have from the first exceeded 
their averages in agency work. 

“Second, lack of capital is a voca- 
tional hindrance. The great majority of 
high school, college and business col- 
lege graduates, and in fact the great ma- 
jority of young men who are forced to 
face the bread-and-butter problem be- 
fore they finish their schooling, are pre- 
vented from even considering many a 
vocation to their liking because of lack 
of money. Some money is necessary 
either to prepare for or to buy into the 
profession or business of their choice. 


No Capital Required 

“Life insurance agency work ordi- 
narily requires no capital, but intel- 
ligence, honesty and _ industry. No 
business at once deals with such vast 
financial results and requires so little 
in a financial way of either agent or 
policy entryman. Except where one 
buys into an established agency, it may 
be said there is no investment of money 
required. 

“Third, personal independence. The 
same condition just mentioned, lack of 
money, hinders the average ambitious 
youth from choosing freely a vocation, 
drives many another to’the slavery of 
salary. To many young people looking 
out on life a comfortable salary may 
seem the acme of their dreams. One 
hundred a month, sure every month— 
what possibilities for comfort and satis- 
faction! Let us admit that a salary is 
a useful thing and that most industries 
are so organized that fixed remuneration 
is necessary and that many people must 
bear with such a system, either through 
the limitations of their chosen line or 
because of their own limitations as to 
capital, courage or initiative; still the 
fact remains that he who is paid by 
time measure alone often suffers a 
serious handicap, and not a financial 
handicap alone. The ditch digger gets 
his $1.50 a day and the railroad presi- 
dent gets his fifty thousand a year, yet 
both are in a measure slaves. Slaves 
to fear, they do unconscious if not real 
obeisance to a master and the master 
who hires may be the master who fires. 
The hours and conditions of labor are 
set. The conditions are often severe 
to the clock-punching class. Sickness, 





accident, loss of position, old age creep- 
ing along relentlessly, younger men are 


treading on their heels, business con- 
trol may change, something may go out 
of style, hard times may come, and the 
middle-aged or old man, fit for nothing 
but his accustomed task, is cast aside 
as worn or out-of-date machinery is 
thrown on the scrap heap. 


Remuneration and Field 


“How different the life insurance 
agent’s outlook. He has made an ap- 
parent sacrifice at first by agreeing to 
do piecé work—to accept commis- 
sions—and he may suffer at first dis- 
couragement, disappointment, and even 
penury, but growing in his mind is the 
consciousness that he is getting in pro- 
portion as he gives in service, that no 
one but himself can cheat him out of 
the value of his services. He finds his 
compensation cumulative, cumulative 
both by contract and by result of pre- 
vious effort in winning clients. His 
product is always in demand; no goods 
grow stale upon his shelves. If he is 
tired or sick he may take a vacation. 
No time serving servility deteriorates 
his efficiency. The fear of a job is not 
on him, for if he has worked hard for 
himself his services are in demand. He 
may hang up. his hat anywhere the 
English language is spoken and have a 
job. His cumulative contract and his 
wise practice of his own preaching have 
robbed age and death of many terrors 
for him and his dependents. 

“Fourth, a vocation should be remun- 
erative. The ‘Literary Digest’ tabulates 
the average earnings per year for men 
five years out of college as taken from 
the ‘Yale Alumni Weekly’ by occupa- 
tions as follows: Average for all occu- 
pations. including advertisers, publish- 
ers, bankers, brokers, business men, 
insurance agents, manufacturers, real 
estate dealers, educational and religious 
workers, farmers, ranchmen, foresters, 
engineers, government employes, jour- 
nalists, lawyers, musicians and graduate 
students. The group including insur- 
ance agents shows remuneration as 
compared with the other occupations 
totaled and averaged as follows: 


All Ins. 

Occ. Group. 
DE cau wicaacn senate $ 740 $ 705 
DPE (5.6,5.0 cpu kw oes dra 969 1,061 
IE oo ite w nd noe Sead 1;287 1,516 
ere ere 1,523 1,931 
IE odie detour etewnk 1,885 2,405 


“Fifth, a vocation should have an un- 
limited field. The desire for protection 
is instinctive and the desire for protec- 
tion by the group or the calling on pow- 
ers outside of ourselves is as wide- 
spread as civilization or religion. In- 
surance primarily is protection, a 
provision for distributing indemnity 
against the certain loss caused by de- 
pendence or death. Its market is there- 
fore as wide as its appeal and its field 
is unlimited. It has extended its service 
away beyond the original family group. 
It covers now not only the individual 
bread winner, but the business partner, 
the credit of the firm and the employes 
of the factory.” 





EACH $1,000 COUNTS A RUN 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines has 
divided its 60 general agencies into 12 
teams for a “baseball” season, each $1,- 
009 to count as a run. The winners will 
go to the Company convention at 
Thousand Islands, and there is a loving 
cup for the winning team. The team of 
General Agent W. R. Bargar of New 
York is now second. 


BLAME IT ON THE PROOFREADER 


In the account of the meeting of the 
Fidelity Mutual Leaders’ Club in last 
week’s issue, George W. Meacham, the 
new president of the club, was identi- 
fied as manager of the Greater New 
York agency. This was of course, one 
of those unexplainable typographical 
errors which was intended to read 
“leader” of the agency. Frederick A. 
Wallis, as every eastern life insurance 
man knows, is the popular manager or 
the Fidelity Mutual Life for Greater 
New York and Long Island. 





EPIGRAM CLINCHED THIS CASE 

Mr. Jordan, of Upshaw & Jordan, 
managers at Raleigh, N. C., for the 
Aetna Life, tells how he wrote a $10,- 
000 policy: 

The prospect asked: “Why should 
I carry life insurance?” Mr. Jordan 
replied: 

“So that when your wife takes your 
hand for the last time you can place a 
check for $10,000 in her hand for the 
first time.” 


PLAIN HINTS TO AGENTS 

Charles Warren Pickell, general 
agent at Detroit for the Masgachusetts 
“{utual Life, has written some neipful 
material for agents, and the Spectator 
Co. has brought out a new edition of 
his “Some Plain Hints” to life insu:- 
ance solicitors. 





William H. Bland has been made 
agency inspector at Baltimore for the 
John Hancock Mutual Lite. 











Values, Annuities and other credits more than they have paid to it in premiums. 
s R. stands alone in that result. 

otal premiums received, Dec. 1, 1846, to Dec. 31, 1915.......cececeeeees $302,236,187.70 
Total.returned to Policy-holders, as above noted, in same period......... 311,968,360.63 
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Industrial and Ordinary Insurance 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office ....... 


ke Naw we swale $ 8,763,565 
te aos asec ak iv 79,619,535 
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Insurance in Force ....... 

Branch ¢ fices in all the larger cities of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 


AGENTS WANTED 


...-CINCINNATI, O. 
W. J. WILLIAMS, President 








Incorporated 1844 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


JANUARY 1, 1916 


Substantial gains made in all departments. 


Liberal policy contract, embodying every up-to-date feature. 
Low net cost. 


BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 


$48,720,825.44 
45,490,990.83 


$3,229,834.61 





Occasionally we have an opening. 











Pensions for Individuals 


Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 


Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


ful, rapidly growing field 


The Pension 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 











Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

**It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.’’ 

“*T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 

““The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 

its funds are being. carefully conserved under expert supervision.’” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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TEN LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF SUCCESS 


Elimination Method of Securing Prospects 


By WILLIAM H. BEERS, Jr. 








A definite and practical method of working for life insurance field men with 
specific instructions for securing prospects, kinds of interviews, their duration, 
number of interviews an agent should average a day and much similar instructive 
information has been compiled by William H. Beers, Jr., manager at Rochester, 
N. Y., for the Mutual Benefit Life. Mr. Beers has been remarkably successful 
and in a few years has taken a high place among Mutual Benefit men. The sub- 
stance of his plan which he calls “Ten Links in the Chain of Success,” is based 
on actual statistics in Detroit, Buffalo and Rochester. 

The first links of Mr. Beers’ chain plan are given below. It should be borne 
in mind that the territory in which the plan was worked out comprises both city 
and country districts, and there is nothing in the entire plan which does not 
apply to every territory and every life insurance salesman. Mr. Beers speaks 
in terms of average work and conditions and those who accept his principles 
with as little variation as possible will get the most out of them. 





Salesmanship is a complex proposl- 
tion; a large number of factors enter 
into it. When a man says that his 
success is due to any one thing, such 
as sending out birthday cards, or being 
at the office at a certain time every 
morning, or being able to do his work 
in a certain way, he is usually mis- 
taken. That one factor had something 
to do with it, no doubt, but his success 
was not due to it alone. During the 
past five years, Detroit, Buffalo and 
Rochester have been compiling statis- 
tics without end in an effort to find 
out the most important factors which 
enter into salesmanship. A great deal 
of our work has been seemingly wasted, 
but we have nevertheless discovered a 
number of important truths, and as a 
result of this our aim at this time is 
to summarize all of these statistics and 
these truths and to condense, if pos- 
sible, the whole subject of life insur- 
ance salesmanship into ten important 
points or principles. It may be some 
of these points are not absolutely 
necessary. Possibly we should have 
included other points, but we believe 
that we have included most of the great 
truths and the great principles of sales- 
manship. 


Promises Pre-eminent Success 

Our belief in a word is this—that 
any man who will follow the ten rules 
which are here laid down will be a pre- 
eminently successful insurance sales- 
man. If he conforms to say seven or 
eight of these rulings, he will probably 
be a fair insurance man, and if he is 
right in half of them he will probably 
make a living. If he doesn’t conform 
to some of them, or we might even say 
the majority of them, he has no chance 
whatever for success in our line of 
work. ‘Let us take up these principles 
one by one. We shall try to give, in 
each case, the reasons for the princi- 
ples and the results which have been 
achieved by using them. 


Use Elimination Method 

You should use an elimination methoa 
of securing prospects. By this we 
mean that you should use some method 
in your work which will eliminate all 
the undesirable prospects before you 
talk to them, and will give you only 
the: best on which to work. For ex- 
ample, if you happen to have been 
brought up in a country village you 
know that there is about one person 
out cf ten or fifteen in that village who 
“ould be a good prospect for insurance. 
If you are at all successful in writing 
your friends you will have splendid 
svecess in working in your home town 
because you have sufficient knowledge 
to personally eliminate all of the un- 
d-sirables. Another insurance sales- 
mn working in the same place must 
necessarily have a great many more 
interviews than yourself because he 
would be calling on men whom you 
personally knew could not be written, 
or if they were written would not pay 
their premiums, or would not be de- 


sirab’e policyholders. This princip!e 
rules in all other lines of salesmanship 
and is a great factor in a man’s suc- 
cess. In Rochester, as you will learn a 
little later, we have developed marked 
efficiency in our work, and we think it 
is largely because we never call on any 
but selected prospects. 

Now, as to the method of elimination. 
We have tried out a number of different 
methods in Buffalo and Rochester, and 
every one seems to have worked when 
used. The trouble is that a salesman 
will start in and use a method for a 
few days or a few weeks, and will then 
discontinue it. The first plan which 
was tried out in Buffalo was called the 
“endless chain” plan. Every time a 
salesman had an interview he was to 
ask the prospect for a list of men of his 
acquaintance. He was to eliminate the 
undesirables from this list as far as 
possible and to call on the best names 
given him. With each prospect he was 
to repeat the process. The plan worked 
all right when used—there is no ques- 
tion about it—but we are afraid that 
few of our men have used it for any 
length of time. 

Another plan which we have used in 
Rochester for evening work is to take 
the name of some policyholder or some 
good prospect and to turn to our 
Rochester Blue Book, which contains 
the names of all residents classified as 
to streets, and secure from this book 
the names of about twelve or fifteen of 
this man’s neighbors. After we have 
had our interview we ask our man 
about these different names. From the 
twelve or fifteen names we secure two 
or three good prospects, and have little 
difficulty in writing a large percentage 
of them. The advantage of this plan 
is that a man will seldom fail to give 
you information when you ask him 
about a specific man; whereas it would 
be harder for him to think of some 
man whom you could insure. One 
reason why it is so difficult to secure 
names from a man is because the 
average bus’ness man has an erroneous 
opinion of what constitutes a prospect. 
He believes that a des‘rable prospect 





is a man who has stated that he is in 
the market for insurance, whereas we 
know that the reverse is true. As a 
rule, a man voluntarily seeks insurance 
either because of a sudden death of 
a friend or relative, or because he 
questions his insurability, or because 
some insurance man has made him 
want it. The number who seek in- 
surance because of a death are so few 
as to be a negligible quantity. The 
uninsurable ones we don’t want. If 
another salesman ha’s created the de- 
sire our right to interfere is question- 
able. Anyhow we would be wasting 
our time because competitive case; 
usually require from three to ten inter- 
views for a single application in add'- 
tion to all the brain work involved, 
and, as we will show later, we secure 
the greater part of our business with- 
out the necessity of even a _ second 
interview. 


Names as Automatic Selection 


Another plan which we are success- 
fully using in Rochester at the present 
time is to go to our friends and ac- 
quaintances and ask them for a list of 
five names of men who can pass an 
examination and pay for insurance. 
We tell them that we will not use their 
names in any way, and it is the same 
proposition for the prospect as though 
we secured his name from the direc- 
tory. We say that the advantage to 
us lies in the fact that we would have 
to call on fifteen or twenty people in 
order to get such carefully selected 
names. We frequently put five pros- 
pect cards in a stamped envelope ad- 
dressed to ourselves and leave them 
with the man to be mailed in to us as 
soon as he thinks of the names. Friends 
and acquaintances are frequently poor 
prospects, but we find that they are 
usually glad to assist us in this way. 
Policyholders are also usually willing 
to give names. By working a few days 
among these three classes of people a 
salesman should be able to build un» 
a list of from fifty to one hundred 
names With such a list it is an 
easy matter to classify prospects as to 
streets and best time to be seen, which 
simplifies one’s work tremendously. 
Every Rochester man who has tried 
this method has found it of great value. 

Another fine way of getting pros- 
pects, which is used in Detroit and 
New York City, and during the last 
few months, in Rochester, is to have 
the doctor ask the applicant for a list 
of names at the time of the examina- 
tion. Our Dr. Jackson gets five or six 
names for us with nearly every applica- 
tion, and the names are so good that 
we plan to call on every one. Some- 
times we get four or five applications 
out of one list of names. This requires 
some diplomacy on the part of the doc- 
tor, but if the work results in more 
examinations for him the method is 
plainly to his interest. If he explains 
to the prospect, in every case, that 
his name will not be used in any way, 
and if the men in the office are careful 
to carry out their part of the agree- 
ment—that is, to never use the man’s 
name—there can be no bad effects. 
This brings up the advisability of using 
the name of any man as reference. 
Our experience has been that when we 
say to our prospect that Tom Jones 

















Busy! 
Satisfied Home Office! 


and Field. 


Busy! 
Great days, these, for life insurance. The public is buying with unprec- 


edented freedom. Our representatives are getting a most liberal share. 
Delivered business far ahead of last year to date. Prosperous Field!— 


Contributing causes: Unexcelled policy contracts, enviable low cost, 
high reputation of Company, strong backing of Field by Home Office, 
excellent Field magazine, and fraternal relations between Home Office 
Occasionally we have a General Agency opportunity. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets, Jan. Il, 
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The New England Mutual's recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
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asked us to call cn hm, the prospect 
says, either aloud or to himself, “Well! 
you just wait. until I see Jones. If I 
don’t get even with him for sicking an 
insurance man on me!” This thought 
is in his mind so strongly that it is 
hard for us to get our proposition to 
him. The next time he sees Jones he 
tells him this jokingly or otherwise, 
and the result is that Jones never gives 
any more names to any insurance man. 
From the salesman’s viewpoint his 
proposition should be of sufficient merit 
to stand strictly on its own bottom. If 
the man’s name is referred to at all 
it should be used merely as one of our 
policyholders included in a typewritten 
list. You can readily see that when 
you read this man’s name your prospect 
is likely to say, “Oh! have you written 
Jones? Why, he is a personal friend 
of mine.” And this gives you an op- 
portunity to say, “Yes, Jones is one of 
our most satisfied policyholders.” This 
way of using the name is certainly a 
mighty good closer. 


Work Among Proprietors and Managers 


You should spend at least 50 per 
cent. of your time working among pro- 
prietors and managers. In 1912 an 
analysis of one salesman’s. record 
showed that 73 per cent. of his efforts 
among clerks, employes and _ profes- 
sional men resulted in only 52 per cent. 
of his business, while the remaining 27 
per cent. of his efforts on proprietors 
and managers resulted in 48 per cent. 
of his business. The proprietor is the 
man who is making-the money. He Is 
the man who buys the big policies, and 
he is the man whom we should solicit. 
Professional men, as a rule, have a 
larger income than employes, but they 
also have larger expenses, so that as a 
class they are unable to wuy any great 
amount of insurance. Our ruling that 
you spend 50 per cent. of your time 
working among proprietors is, of course, 
merely a guess as to the exact time 
which should be spent, but this seems 
a reasonable compromise. Our evening 
work will largely be among clerks and 
employes, but we can solicit profes- 
sicnal men and proprietors almost any 
time during the day. An interesting 
test of this would be for any big writer 
of insurance to analyze his work. He 
will find in all probability that the 
majority of his business is written 
among business men. 

(To be continued.) 
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The determination of 

Why Night many life insurance 

Work is men not to do night 
Necessary work immediately elim- 
inates as possible pros- 
pects for them, all of the great army 
of office workers who are nox approach- 
able during the day. This includes 
also many department heads and man- 
agers who customarily do not see out- 
siders at all in working hours. 

From time to time hints of the vast 
number of office people who carry no 
life insurance at all come to notice. In 
the case of a large group it was shown 
that a large percentage of the em- 
ployes under the group not only carried 
ne insurance but many had never been 
solicited. This seems amazing, but the 
tluth of the matter is this class of 
prospects has always been neglected. 
Night canvass, well planned in ad- 
vance, looks like a paying proposition. 

7 * ca 


Some life insurance men 

What He have a keen interest in 

Wants the technical side of their 
to Know business and like to dis- 
cuss actuarial problems. 
These men are apt to assume a similar 
interest on the part of others, includ- 
ing their prospects. It is well to keep 
in mind what is likely to be of interest 
to your prospect and particularly what 
he wants to know. Different phases of 
a policy form will interest most differ- 
ent kinds of persons. 

“If you are talking to your man 
about policy reserves and loading,. if 
you are giving him percentages, if you 
are talking about the mortality rate 
and the ratio of death compared to the 
amount of insurance in force, then you 
are talking to the wind,” says the Secu- 
rity Mutual Life of Binghamton, com- 
menting on this subject in The Secu- 
rity Agent. “You are not talking to 
the heart of a man. 

“This information may all be very 
valuable, very necessary to the actu- 
arial department of the life insurance 
company—but it isn’t vital to this man 
at this time. It has nothing to do with 
securing applications for life insurance. 
The vital, living motive is not there. 
Not one man in a thousand knows or 
cares what the mortality rate is of any 
life insurance company, what he wants 
tc know is—and what you must make 
bim want to know—what sort of policy 
you have that will fit his case and 
what ii will do for him and his family. 
Rates naturally interest him since they 
are necessary and he must decide how 
many thousand he can carry, but all 
the rest of this is so much surplus in- 
formation to him at this time and if 
you are trying to sell life insurance by 
stuffing your head full of figures and 
reeling them off for the benefit of your 
prospect, don’t. Forget it. 

“For you'll never write any business 
ard you'll never win even a mild de- 
gree of success till you can appeal as 
man to man, till you can tell your pros- 
pect that it he doesn’t carry life in- 
surance his death will leave his little 
family with next to nothing, that his 
wife would perhaps have to work in 
the kitchen of her richer neighbor and 
his little daughter wouldn’t have the 
education and the training and the 
home he wants her to have. That his 
fine, manly son would perhaps be 
hanging around the streets with tough 
beys from the tenements, learning 
every form of vice, probably working 
as an errand boy or messenger picking 
up what money he could in his effort to 
help. 

“Ask your prospect what his family 
can earn, how much money they could 
get together, what they would do for 
the rent and the food or how they 
would meet the interest on the mort- 
gage or how much he has saved for 
doctor’s bills and funeral expenses or 
hew he is planning for his own old age, 
for the days when he can’t work? 


Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 


















“Say to him some of the things that 
would be convincing to you—and talk 
from the heart. . Make it practical and 
simple and ask him to face the situa- 
ticn, not to dodge it—but don’t give 
him figures—only the figures he needs 
to know, the rate, and get him inter- 
ested before you talk money to him 
at all. 

“Reach him through his heart, 
through his love for his family—but 
not through his head nor by the math- 
ematical route. It’s protection for his 
family he wants—that’s all.” 

+ * * 
Thomas A. Buckner, 
Buckner vice-president of the 
On An New York Life, says if 
Agent’s Needs a life insurance agent 
is honest, loyal and ef- 
ficient he need not look far for other 
qualities in order to win success. Or, to 
put it in his own graphic and pictur- 
esque fashion: 


“By being honest I mean more than 
the mere observance of the letter of the 
law and the ordinary conventionalities 
of life. I mean— 

“1. Honesty to self and family. 

(a) Conservation of time—eight 
hours a day, six days a week; hard 
work directly in the line of busi- 
ness. 

(b) No side issues or side discus- 
sions in business hours, no procras- 
tination—driving directly at the 
mark of one’s calling. 

(c) A student of the business of 
the company, of the policy forms, of 
the rate-book and the literature, 
and, most of all, of the prospects 
and their needs. 

“2. Honesty to the company—with- 
holding no facts the company should 
receive; never misrepresenting to it or 
its clients, even though big commissions 
should be in the balance. 

“3. Honesty to prospects and clients; 
never overinsuring—never underinsur- 
ing; never misrepresenting policies or 
dividends; choosing the policies most 
clearly indicated by your clients’ needs, 
regardless of the rate of commission. 

“By being loyal I mean more than lip 
service. I mean— 

(a) Allowing no one to reflect 
upon the integrity of the company 
without a rebuke; promptly bring- 
ing to the company any just com- 
plaint. 

(b) The kind of loyalty that pre- 
vents men from listening to tempta- 
tions from other quarters—and if 
seductions and temptations come 
puts them out of mind and behind, 
with full assurance that a man can 
make good in his own company, if 
he can in any. 

(c) By loyalty I mean a strict— 
yes, even a blind observance of all 
the company’s rules—no trimming, 
no turning of short corners. No - 
man can permanently succeed who 
is a trimmer. A loss in commis- 
sions through the observance of the 
company’s rules, both in the letter 
and spirit, is made good many fold 
in self-respect. Loss of self-respect 
is a declaration of failure. 

“By being efficient I mean more than 
the mere accomplishment of immediate 
results. Efficiency means— 


Planning; careful attention to the 
little details; organizing the inci- 
dents of life; studying one’s self, 
one’s neighbors and clients, one’s 
surroundings and one’s friends; 
economizing one’s time, and work- 
ing diligently, energetically, these 
are the elements of efficiency. 


“That agent who squares his life work 
with these elementary principles is a 
success; that agent need have no worry 
over the questions of raiment, food or 
shelter for himself or family. Happi- 
ness to such an agent and his house- 
hold will follow as naturally as night 
follows day.” 


George R. Jones, of 


A Lesson the Buffalo agency 
Here for of the Aetna Life, 
Procrastinators had an odd _ experi- 
ence which contains 
a striking lesson that might be used to 
advantage on_ procrastinators. The 
Aetna Life News reports the incident 
as follows: 

“A shower caused the postponement 
of a ball game which I attended in the 
summer of 1915, and in going to the 
street car I shared my umbrella with 
aman by name—lIsaac M. Hays. This 
was the beginning of an acquaintance 
which was renewed from time to time. 

“Eventually life insurance was dis- 
cussed and Mr. Hays informed me that 
he needed additional protection, and 
asked me to take the matter up with 
him about March 1, 1916. On that date 
re informed me that he was planning 
a trip to New York and upon his re- 
turn would make application. At my 
rext call, he told me that a postpone- 
ment would be necessary, and I subse- 
quently made numerous efforts to bring 
matters to a climax, going so far as to 
complete the application and secure 
Mr. Hay’s signature for a $5,000 policy. 
He insisted, however, on postponing 
the examination until May 6, for which 
time he made a definite appointment. 
On that morning Mrs. Hays telephoned 
saying that Mr. Hays was indisposed 
and must postpone the examination un- 
til later. 

“The papers of May 12 contained the 
rotice of his death after three days’ ill- 
ness.” 
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1865 --- Fifty-One Years Old --- 1916 





Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 
and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 


still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 








The “‘Home Life”’ 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 


Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 


increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 
$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you yoy absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 
WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








OOD work is recognized by this 
Company. Men with their 
future before them should listen. If 
you wish a place where you can 
grow, where the Home Office knows 
first hand what you are doing and 
what your ambition is, if this hits 
you, think it over—then act. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 








W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 
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J. E. Vandal is an agent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in 


the Three Rivers District, Canada. 


He is the father of ten children, thus 


beating out A. D. Wallis, manager and general agent of the Equitable of Iowa 


in Philadelphia, who has nine children. 


Mr. Vandal recently sent a picture 


of Mrs. Vandal, himself and their offspring to the Metropolitan Life, to whom 
The Eastern Underwriter is indebted for the cut reproduced herewith. In his 


letter to the Metropolitan Mr. Vandal said: 


“T enclose you a picture showing 


the incentive which is ever before me to succeed. I do not mind telling you 
that I believe in what I preach because every one of these children is insured 


in the Metropolitan Life. This fact 


is generally known in our district and 


in part may account for the success I have had in writing other parents and 


their children.” 


Two of Mr. Vandal’s children are boys. 





William SS. Ashbrook, 
Public agency secretary of the 
Interest in Provident Life & Trust 
Life Insurance Co., gave much valu- 
able information on life 
insurance field work in his address be- 
fore students of Harvard University, 
which have been reproduced in previous 
issues of The Eastern Underwriter, and 
in this final installment he discusses 
approach and analysis: He says: 

By the same token, however, that the 
general public is taking an increasingly 
greater interest in life insurance, it now 
demands of the agent with whom it 
transacts this business a higher degree 
o: intelligence and character than it 
has ever demanded before. A study of 
the insurance legislation of the past 
generation reflects a growing concep- 
tion on the part of the public of the 
fiduciary nature of the responsibility 
laid upon the management of an insur- 
ance company. And there is also ob- 
servable in legislation a growing tend- 
ency to regard the responsibility which 
is laid upon the agent who represents 
the management in the field as also be- 
ing fiduciary in its character. The man 
who enters life insurance to-day not 
only finds open to him larger opportu- 
nities than have ever existed in the 
past, owing to a better comprehension 
on the part of the public as to the 
amount of life insurance needed for ade- 
quate protection, but he also finds a 
public which is much more discriminat- 
ing than ever before as to the charac- 
ter of the agent. 

We speak of a man intuitively appre- 
ciating another’s attitude and habit of 
mind. When a man who has this qual- 
ity speaks to another it is as though 
he were answering some question which 
had not been put into speech. In an 
incredibly short time he seems to have 
mastered the secret of the other’s men- 
tal habit, to have divined the other’s 
knowledge, and the lacunae in his 
knowledge, to have grasped his point of 
view, to have gathered his prejudices 
and his illogical tricks of mind. Then 
when he has to talk to this man, he fits 
his conversation to his bumps, so to 
speak, as a tailor makes clothes fit by 
cutting one shoulder of the coat higher 
or one trouser leg shorter. Of course, 
I am exaggerating in this. Not evena 
seventh son of a seventh son would have 
the power in quite the degree I have 
mentioned. But by reason of this ex- 


aggeration, you will all of you recog- 
nize the more clearly just what I refer 
to. Each will have observed the dif- 
ference between a man who has some 
measure of this intuitive sympathy apd 
another who lacks it, and who usually 
spends his life wondering why he is al- 
ways rubbing people the wrong way. 
The boy who has this gift of under- 
standing will soon learn that it grows 
by use. Send him to college and it will 
be greatly developed. The combination 
of this sixth sense with a college train- 
ing makes the ideal life insurance agent. 


Approach 


Everyone who has written on the 
work of the agent lays stress upon 
what is known as the approach. It is 
the first chapter of the tactics of life 
insurance canvassing. How to broach 
the subject of life insurance in a man- 
ner which will interest your prospec- 
tive client so genuinely that he will for- 
get the last subject upon which he was 
engaged, and that he will give his mind 
to you, not grudgingly but interestedly. 
I regret to say, gentlemen, that there is 
no rule which I can give you to enable 
you to accomplish this result. It bears 
the same relation to life insurance can- 
vassing that the philosopher’s stone did 
to alchemy. Even the most gifted of 
agents, who have studied the question 
with the greatest care, will not invari- 
ably succeed. But I am safe in saying 
that in a given number of approaches 
the man with the sixth sense will in- 
variably score a much larger number of 
successes than the man who does not 
possess it. His approach will invari- 
ably have in it some measure of under- 
standingness of the prospective client 
which is in itself the essence of cour- 
tesy. Whether or not this first approach 
will contain some mention of the sub- 
ject of the interview will be determined 
by the mood of the prospect as the 
agent understands it. But the approach 
will convey the suggestion that the con- 
versation will move briskly to the point 
without loss of time. And it will never 
lose sight of the fact that its primary 
purpose is to awaken an agreeable in- 
terest. 





H. S. Matsumoto, Seattle agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
wrote in one week eleven applications 
for $16,500, premiums, $717.22, all un- 
der binders except $1,000. 





THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


| Insurance Company 
(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
—— Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 











639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,056,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 





$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 





$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 
Assets 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 


fecste ocecccovesccccce Pocccccecccceoccscccsoccssccsoocoscoce $ 12, 

siabilities ......sseeceee eeseececes Occdeccecsccccccosoccccoes 10,818,731 

Capital and Surplus..... peeerecosdesovoscococoocccesescess 1 B11, 135,66 
Insurance in Force.......e.0+ eoccccece Sb00escescccescocovesesocoeovces 104,822,701.00 
Payments to Policyhelders since Organization...............+ss+: 16,811,250.99 

Is Paying its Policyholders OveT..........00.-+sssesececcesvcseeeces $ 1,350,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








DETERMINATION and ENERCY 
never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 







INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 








Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘o/dest company in America’’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE COUNCIL 

That the National Insurance Council, 
formed in San Francisco at the end of 
the long series of insurance events 
there last Summer and Fall, is by no 
leans merely a “paper organization” 
through which a few men may be com- 
piimented by having their names used 
as officers and committeemen is the 
opinion of a number of insurance men. 
In fact, Henry H, Putnam, secretary 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, thinks the Council is to 
become an important factor in the in- 
surance business. 

The real purpose of the Council is 
thus outlined in the current issue of 
“he Adjuster.” 

The National Insurance Council aim- 
ed at the creation of no new organi- 
zi.tion. 

It aimed to conserve and strengthen 
those which already exist in the form 
of the different national associations 
that are the outgrowth of various seg- 
regated activities connected with the 
insurance subject in the nation, and 
wnose separate existence in each in- 
stance is justified by the serving of a 
useful purpose to some _ important 
branch of the business. Those associ- 
ations properly should, and always will 
exist as separate organizations for pro- 
moting the prosperity of the particular 
group of men making up their member- 
ship, all of whom, however, are inter- 
ested in the larger subjects, particular- 
ly those brought about by legislation 
and that generally affect all branches 
oi insurance, which, in the best inter- 
ests of the business and the people 
patronizing it, should be opposed and 
corrected in some united form. 


And what more logical conclusion 
than that these various associations, 
each of which admittedly exists for a 
uxeful purpose, should form some co- 
hesive alliance that would in nowise 
interfere with the individual member- 
ship or strength of each nor lessen in 
any degree the usefulness to the inter- 
est represented, but that would meet 
as a solid body all -big issues that in- 
terest the insurance nation as a whole? 

The National Insurance Council 
ferms such an alliance of the various 
associations, many of which, prior to 
its formation, scarcely knew of the ex- 
istence of the others—not at least in 
any official form of recognition—al- 
though it is an admitted fact that aside 
from their particular functions each of 
tuem were attempting to cope with 
problems of a truly national character 
affecting the future of insurance. Some 
of them were doing good work along 
this line, but in many instances the 
work was being duplicated, and often 
the wires became so crossed that the 
efforts of one were actually, though 
vnintentionally, offsetting those of 


another. The National Insurance Coun- 
cil expects to be more of a deliberative 
council of chief representatives from 
each of these associations than a sep- 
arate organization in itself—a council 
where decisions will be reached as to 
the points upon which complete co-op- 
eration should be had. Then, through 
the officials of the various associations, 
tlese entire memberships can be inter- 
ested more effectively than through 
any separate organization that could 
be constructed independently of the al- 
ready powerful associations. 

The thoughtful person can readily see 
tat the decisions of the National In- 
surance Council, flowing back through 
the various segregated associations, 
will reach every active insurance man 
ir. the nation. 

The same woula be true of literature 
that the National Insurance Council 
night decide should be distributed. It 
would reach home with force of re- 
cemmendation from a body in which 
the individual is deeply interested from 
the standpoint of his own activities, 
i. e., his own association. More than 
that, if deemed advisable, through 
these same channels it would readily 
reach every policyholder. 

Consequently it seems very simple 
to us that the National Insurance Coun- 
cil was the last word in true organiza. 
tion principles. Its aim is to strength- 
en and support the efforts of all, and 
weaken those of none. 





“UNPRECEDENTED,” “COLOSSAL” 
AND “STAGGERING” 
Superlatives seem to be inadequate 
to describe the financial condition of 
the country at the close of the fiscal 
year and the half-way mark of the cal- 
endar year as reported by the commer- 

cial agencies. Dun’s Review says: 

Domestic production and distribution 
have surpassed all records, with profits 
unprecedented, and the enormous 
giowth in oversea trade has placed this 
country in the foremost position in the 
money markets of the world. 

After months of such exiraordinary 
sliipments that their continuance seem- 
ed astonishing, exports show further 
expansion. Even more staggering fig- 
ures than previously were reached dur- 
ing May, when the domestic merchan- 
dise outgo was valued at $472,000,000. 

During 1916 so far the commercial 
failures have been the smallest since 
1912. The income tax returns for this 
section have increased 80 per cent. in 
three years, showing, the Collector says, 
“unprecedented average increase in the 
incomes of the great body of the peo- 
ple. The corporations have done a 
greater volume of business than before, 
as evidenced by their income returns. 
But the large bulk of the benefit has 
been spread about so that thousands 
of the smaller taxpayers have bene- 


' fitted.” 





AETNA MAKES BIG INCREASE 





Three Hartford Companies Add Record 
Total to Premium Income—<Auto- 
mobile’s Large Increase 


The Aetna Life, Aetna Accident and 
Liability, and the Automobile Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, have, during the 
first six months: of 1916, increased the 
premium income of the combined com- 
panies by $2,000,000. 

Of this amount, the Automobile In- 
surance Co. contributed over a quarter 
of a million increase. 





TRAVELERS’ YEAR BOOK 

The handy little year book of the 
Travelers of Hartford is being sent ¢o 
the Company’s policyholders. It con- 
tains in detail information about the 
growth and financial condition of the 
Travelers and the Travelers Indemnity, 
with amounts of the different classes of 
business, .payments in the States and 
lists of investments. 


























ALFRED GREEN 


Alired Green, superintendent of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life at Paw- 
tucket, R. I. is a high-grade type of 
agency director whose experience has 
particularly fitted him for the work in 
hand. Mr. Green left a _ cashiership 
with an engineering firm in the North 
of England at the age of twenty-three 
to accept the position as agent for the 
Prudential of London, England, in 
March, 1887. In forty weeks he was 
made assistant superintendent and 
held the position for over seven years 
and for special distinction in ordinary 
was given a chief office position as dis- 
trict supervisor of ordinary debit. In 
November, 1895, he visited the United 
Sttes, intending to return. “Looking the 
life insurance field over I was. taken 
with the idea of the mutual feature of 
the John Hancock Mutual, as being the 
only company doing industrial business 
cr. the mutual principle that I had ever 
heard of,’ he said. He visited that 
Ccmpany’s home office in Boston, pre- 
sented credentials from the Prudential. 
This visit resulted in his being ap- 
pointed as agent in the Providence 
agency. In forty weeks again he was 
made assistant superintendent, and for 
continued unusual success was offered 
the position as inspector at the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) agency in October, 1897. One 
year after this he was transferred to 
the Chicago agency in a similar capa- 
city, and was graduated as_ superin- 
tendent of that agency on April 29, 
1901. The following is taken from the 
John Hancock “Field” of January, 1911: 
“Under Superintendent Alfred Green’s 
charge the Chicago agency force. devel- 
oped with remarkable rapidity into a 
vigorous and powerful organization of 
Life Insurance Salesmen that  pro- 
duced results in keeping. His desire 
to return East culminated in his trans- 
fer to the Company’s agency at Paw- 
tucket, R. L, January 16, 1905, the re- 
sults of which agency are distinctive 
and superior. Mr. Green is a keen 
student, and altogether progressive, 
aggressive, energetic and constructive.” 
As evidence that Mr. Green and suc- 
cess are inseparable companions note 
following comment on the results in 
Pawtucket agency for 1915 was made 
by the Company’s paper: “Pawtucket 
was much in evidence throughout the 
year, having wound up the period by 
contributing the biggest and best rec- 
ord ever created by this habitually 
rugged increase-making district—a re- 
freshing record.” The Pawtucket 
agency is still on the up-grade and run- 
ning smoothly on high speed. Mr. 
Green is a youthful “veteran.” His 
Company has also acknowledged many 
valuable contributions from his facile 


pen. His hobby is his business, short 

tours with his family in the “Stutz,” 

his library, and light-vein song writing. 
* * x 


J. Denny O’Neill, the new insurance 
ccmmissioner of Pennsylvania, who is 
chiefly known in his home State as a 
politician and publisher of a newspaper 
at McKeesport, has made a declaration 
ci intentions with regard to the office 
which he now fills, and in doing so he 
lays out a rather large program for 
himself. 

“T am going to study all of the de- 
partment details and master this busi- 
ness,” he says, “and if I can’t do that 
I’ll quit. I won’t hold any place as a 
mere figure head.” 

Commissioner O’Neill appears to 
have the right spirit and he has a repu- 
tition for ‘doing things.” He has not 
been known as a radical and he states 
that he does not intend to make any 
changes in his department without 
reason. 

ok * ae 

Edwin Warfield, president of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit Company, of Mary- 
land, has returned from a tour of the 


} Southern States during which he visit- 


ed many of the agencies of the Com- 
pany. It is recalled that in the early 
days of the Company President War- 
field looked after the agency develop. 
ment, but there is quite a contrast be. 
tween a visit of the president then and 
now. In those days the pioneering was 
hard and agency development had 
many probiems, not to mention the un- 
Gerwriting dependence that had to be 
placed on the agent, making the selec- 
tion of the representatives even more 
important than at the present time. In 
these days it isn’t often that the presi- 
dent of a company gets an opportunity 
to visit the agencies, except on special 
cecceasions. President Warfield’s recent 
trip was the signal for quite a show of 
demonstration at several places. There 
were interviews in the local papers and 
affairs in his honor. If Mr. Warfield 
thought of-it the contrast must have 
been the occasion of interesting and 
pleasing reflections. 
* * ok 


Jesse R. Clark, president of the 
Union Central Life, of Cincinnati, re- 
ceived a substantial form of congratu- 
lations last Friday to mark the tenth 
aliniversary of his election to the pres- 
idency. The Company had never had 
a special application day, which is usu- 
ally such a frequent occurrence with 
most companies, and a record amount 
of new paid-for business was handed to 
him as a tribute from the field. The 
surprise was a genuine one, as Presi- 
dent Clark had been away recuperating 
trom the strain of added responsibility 
tcllowing the death of Vice-President 
Marshal and Mr. Davis, medical di- 
rector. Last week, Mr. Clark’s son 
was graduated at Yale University and 
he took this occasion to visit the East 
for a few days. 

* ok ok 

Edward D. Duffield, vice-president 
and general solicitor, Fred. W. Tasney 
and F. A. C. Baker, assistant secreta- 
ries, together with Harvey Thomas, 
supervisor of publications of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, were in at- 
tendance at a field conference of the 
Company’s representatives in Trenton 
last week. 

ok * * 

William J. Tully, general solicitor of 
the Metropolitan Life, addressed the 
Republican County Committee at Cor- 
ning, N. Y., last week, on the Repub- 
lican Convention at Chicago, to which 
he was a delegate. Mr. Tully has re- 
teined his interest in and hold on up- 
State politics ever since he was State 
senator ten years ago. 

oe * ae 


H. R. Clough, assistant secretary of 
the Aetna Accident & Liability and the 
Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
has returned from a trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 
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COVERING MUNITION PLANTS 


RATES AND FORMS NOW USED 








Some of the Companies Writing This 
Class of Risk—Rates From 20 
Cents to $2 





Owing to the high rates and the in- 
creased protection demanded in connec- 
tion with munition plants and similar 
properties there has been a consider- 
able demand for explosion insurance 
and inquiries concerning this business 
are being made by agents. The 
“American Agency Bulletin” gives the 
following list of companies writing this 
class, with rates and use and occupancy 
explosion clause and property damage 
explosion form: 


Companies and Rates 

Among some of the companies writ- 
ing this form of contract are the Home, 
Hartford, Aetna, Scottish Union, North 
British & Mercantile, Queen, National 
of Hartford, Phoenix of England, Globe 
& Rutgers, Western of Toronto, Aetna 
Indemnity and Aetna Automobile. 

Rates on explosion insurance run 
from 20c. up to 70c. for the ordinary 
hazard; $2 is the rate for high explosive 
plants. There is also a use and occu- 
pancy form covering 300 days. These 
rates run from 70c. up to $3. The prop- 
erty rates named are for those with a 
50 per cent. co-insurance clause. 

The “American Agency Bulletin” 
gives the following clauses as in com- 
mon use: 


Use and Occupancy Explosion 
Insurance 
ee On the use and occupancy of 


assured’s plant, situate 
and occupied for 

The conditions of this contract are 
that if the above described plant or any 
of its constituent parts, its machinery 
or extra parts or supplies and materials 
essential to and affecting or contribut- 
ing to the mechanical operation thereof 
shall be so disabled, damaged or de- 
stroyed by explosion of whatever na- 
ture (excluding boiler or fly-wheel ex- 
plosions and such explosions as may 
originate from any materials or pro- 
cesses incident to the business) occur- 
ring on the above described premises 
during the term and under the condi- 
tions of this policy that the assured is 
entirely prevented from fulfilling con- 
tracts shown to be in effect prior to the 
happening of such explosion, and a loss 
in net revenue ensues therefrom, this 
Company shall be liable for an amount 
to be determined not exceeding........ 
dollars per day (meaning thereby a pe- 
riod of 24 hours), and in case said plant 
is so disabled by explosion as to pre- 
vent the full daily average production, 
then this Company shall similarly be 
liable for the part thereof which is so 
prevented in that proportion which it 
bears to the full daily product as above. 

This Company shall also be liable 
under similar conditions for the nor- 
mal or regular use and occupancy of 
the plant (in the production of goods 
not under contract), which for the pur- 
poses of this insurance is agreed to be 
the full daily average yield (exclusive 
of the contracts previously referred to 
herein) for the 30 days immediately 
preceding such explosion. 

In no event shall claim be made here- 
under for more than the per diem limits 
named for total ($...... ) and the pro- 
portionate part thereof for partial dis- 
ablement. 

Loss, if any, to be computed from 
the day of the occurrence of such ex- 
plosion to the time when the said plant, 
with ordinary diligence and dispatch, 
could be restored and the normal aver- 
age production thereof be resumed, and 
is not limited to the date of expiration 
named in this policy. 

It is warranted by the assured and 
made a condition of this contract that 


Fire Insurance Department 





constant night watchman service shall 
be maintained; furthermore, that at 
times when plant is not in operation 
constant day watchman service shall be 
maintained during the life of this policy. 

Other concurrent insurance permitted. 
Property Damage Explosion Insurane 
nies On all buildings of their manu- 
facturing plant, including chimneys 
ceacaad also sprinkler tank and fixtures. 
and yard hose houses, all situate 
ers ah cine ta and on the contents thereof 
(except boilers and fly-wheels and loss 
to accounts, bills, currency, deeds, evi- 
dences of debt, money, notes or securi- 
ties), therein or on premises above de- 
scribed, through explosion occurring on 
said premises. 


This policy also covers machinery or 
stock belonging to others which the as- 
sured are under obligations to keep in- 
sured; also machinery or stock as- 
signed to them or held by them in trust 
or on commission, or sold but not de- 
livered by being removed; but this pol- 
icy does not cover machinery or stock 
on which there is specific insurance. 

Other insurance permitted without 
rotice until requested. 


This policy does not cover any auto- 
mobile which may be within the prem- 
ises of the assured. 


50 Per Cent. Clause 

In consideration of the rate and form 
under which this policy is written, in 
the event of loss this Company shall be 
liabie for no greater proportion thereof 
than the amount hereby insured bears 
to fifty (50) per cent. of the actual cash 
value of the property described herein 
at the time when such loss shall hap- 
pen, and for no more than the propor- 
tion which this policy bears to the to 
tal insurance thereon. In the event 
that the aggregate claim for any loss is 
both less than ten thousand dollars 

_40,000) and less than five (5) per 
cent. of the total amount of insurance 
upon the property described herein at 
the time such loss occurs, no special 
inventory or appraisement of the un- 
damaged property shall be required. If 
this policy is divided into two or more 
items, the foregoing shall apply to each 
item separately. 

It is warranted by the assured and 
made a condition of this contract that 
constant night watchman service shall 
be maintained; furthermore, that at 
times when plant is not in operation 
constant day watchman service shall 
be maintained during the life of this 
policy. 

Warranted: that this Company shall 
not be liable for any explosion originat 
ing from any materials and or pro 
cesses incident to the business. 





REPORT ON DELAWARE MUTUALS 





Pennsylvania Departmental Accounting 
of Eleven Defunct Companies Hav- 
ing $120,000 Unpaid Losses 





The status of the eleven mutual fire 
insurance companies which were iden 
t:fied with the Aetna Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company of Dover, Del., was 
the subject of a report made last week 
ty Samuel W. McCulloch, deputy in- 
surance commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
as receiver for these companies. The 
report showed that the companies had 
practically no assets with approximate. 
iy $120,000 unpaid fire losses charge- 
able against them. 

The eleven companies and_ the 
amounts of their unpaid losses were: 
Fairmont Mutual, $12,446.76; Imperial, 
$1,066.89; Metropolitan, $15,713.17; 
Columbia, $20,947.83; George Washing- 
ton, $3,564.39; Loyal, $13,386.94; Mer- 
cantile, $4,201.32; Colonial, $1,112.75; 
Integrity, $45,596.48; Schuylkill, $2,- 
002.06. 

In his report, Mr. McCulloch charged 
that the charters of these companies 
had been secured by fraud. 
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Cash Capital ° ‘ 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders ° 


Statement January 1, 1916 


Assets ° « . 





. -  $1,000,000.00 | 
; 2,377,857.39 | 

: ; 467,413.45 | 
‘ 1,910,443.94 
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REDUCES CITY INSURANCE 





Buffalo Cuts Down Lines on Buildings 
—Policies to be Cancelled Pro 
Rata and Rewritten 





Buffalo, July 3.—A big cut in the fire 
insurance on public buildings will be 
made as a result of the recommenda- 
tions made to the Council by Superin- 
tendent of Parks and Public Buildings, 
John F. Malone. Insurance on 155 boil- 
ers, mostly in the schools, was also 
pruned to the extent of $1,872 of pre- 
miums. A total reduction in premi- 
um account was made, amounting to 
$5,707. 

The Broadway Auditorium was in- 
sured for $160,000 at a premium of 
$5,600. Superintendent Malone recom- 
mends that this amount be reduced to 
$50,000. 

Elmwood Music Hall is insured for 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


.-++ $515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 

78,171.37 


$64,000, with’ $10,000 on the pipe organ 
and $4,800 on seats. Mr. Malone thinks 
$25,000 will fully cover any probabie 
Icss on the building, but he lets the 
other items stand. 

Of the 155 boilers insured, it is re- 
commended that insurance is necessary 
on only 24. The others are said to be 
low pressure boilers. 

The policies will all be cancelled 
pro rata and re-written for the reduced 
amounts in the same companies and 
b-ough the same agents. 

THIRD OFFICER TO SUCCUMB 

It was remarked the other day that 
the late John H. Kelly was the third 
man who held the position of vice-presi- 
dent of the Westchester Fire and died 
in that office. In the past fifteen years 
the vice-presidents of the Westchester 
Fire who have died in addition to Mr. 
Kelly are John Q. Underhill and M. O. 
Brown. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


$172,302.60 


42,986.21 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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A Lay Idea of ale 
Important Decisions 
Large Property Owner Has Lawyer 


Report on Court Rulings Covering 
Fire Insurance Matters 








INTERESTS OF MORTGAGEES 





Decisions of Particular Interest to 
Country Insurance Agents— 
Breaches of Warranty 





A large owner of scattered proper- 
ties, and owner of many farm mortga- 
ges, recently asked a lawyer who has a 
national reputation as a digester of 
decisions to look over fire insurance de- 
cisions for some years back and sum 
up some of the most important of these 
decisions. The report of the lawyer 
will interest insurance men, as showing 
what the layman regards as important 
in fire insurance decisions: WES 
Construction of Clause Forbidding 

Future Mortgaging of Property 

Insured 

As the giving of a mortgage over in- 
sured property without the consent of 
the insurer has been frequently held 
10t to be a violation of the covenant 
against a change of title in a policy, 
nor to change the “interest, title, or 
possession,” and also in view of the 
insurer’s wish to prevent a lessening 
of the insured’s interest in~ protecting 
the insured property, it is now the cus- 
t-m to insert in policies a specific pro- 
vision against subsequent incumbran- 
ces without the consent of the insurer. 
Such provisions have always been held 
not only legal and enforceable but 
reasonable and proper. ; 

In Dover Glass Works v. American 
Fire Insurance Company (1898) 1 Mary. 
(Del.) 32, a leading case on the sub- 
ject, the Supreme Court of Delaware 
said: “It is competent for the insurer 
tc prescribe the terms and conditions 
upon which it will take the proposed 
risk, provided they are not illegal nor 
centrary to public policy. The ac- 
-ceptanee of these conditions conse- 
quently imposes upon the insured the 
duty of a substantial compliance there- 
with, and any neglect thereof in any 
material respect, unless waived or con- 
doned, will relieve the insurer from 
liability in case of loss, whether it can 
be traced to such neglect or not. One 
reason for this is that he has, by agree- 
ing to the terms upon which the insur- 
ance was made, shut the door against 
any inquiry as to the cause of the loss. 
Another and a more general reason is 
that, when a right and a duty springing 
frem a contract are united in one of 
the parties thereto, he must show a per- 
formance of the one before he can as- 
sent to the other. Are the conditions 
referred to illegal or contrary to pub- 
lic policy? They are neither. They 
are not forbidden by any legal precept, 
either written or unwritten. Certainly, 
elauses or conditions inserted in a con- 
tract, which induce caution as to con- 
duct of either party in regard to the 
subject matter thereof, cannot be held 
as being repugnant to any of the rules 
and maxims relating to the broad sub- 
ject of public policy, because anything 
that stimulates diligence and good 
faith between contracting parties is 
highly promotive of the general, as well 
as the individual good. The tendency 
of such limitations upon the liabilities 
cf insurance companies is to diminish 


the needless destruction of property,: 


and obviate the necessity of increasing 
the rates of insurance to a point where 
they are intolerable, in order to cover 
the disbursements to unworthy and 
dishonest persons. The increased cost 
of insurance, it must be admitted, is 
due in part to the increased risk occa- 
sioned by the fraud or neglect of a cer- 
tain class of people owning insured 
property. The good have to suffer for 
the conduct of the bad. The honest 


and careful portion of every commu- 
nity have to pay for the carelessness 
ard mala fides of their imprudent ana 


evil-minded neighbors. Those who in- 
sure, as the plaintiff in this case did, 
for protection against unavoidable loss 
and accident, can well afford to sub- 
mit to the requirements of the most 
rigid conditions for the sake of curtail- 
ing losses which are the result either 
cf gross neglect or the torch of the in- 
ecendiary. The condition prohibiting 
incumbrances and levies without the 
ccnsent of the defendant, declaring the 
relicy to be void in case of a breach 
thereof, is not only legal and conform- 
able to public policy, but reasonable 
and proper.” 

This rule is now followed in practi- 
cally every case. Quoting the above 
language of the Delaware court with 
approval, the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa, in a recent case, St. Paul Fire 
& Marine Insurance Co. v. Peck, (1912) 
37 Okla. 90, adds: “It is obious, also, 
that an adherence to such doctrine 
must ultimately redound to the benefit 
cf the insured; and the sooner it be- 
ecmes universal the sooner a menace 
to property will have been stamped 
out, and an unjust burden on those 
who become insured in good faith will 
have been removed.” 


Agreeing Not to Mortgage Property 

In an action on a policy covering a 
barn and its contents destroyed by fire, 
tke policy stipulated that if the prop- 
erty or any part of it should afterwards 
be mortgaged or incumbered, the entire 
policy should become null and void, 
unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment indorsed thereon. It was admit- 
ted that the plaintiffs had placed a 
$1,000 mortgage on the barn without 
the insurance company’s consent, but 
they contended they were entitled to 
recover, because the making of the 
mortgage in no way contributed to the 
less of the barn, or increased the haz- 
ard of loss. 

The Oklahoma Supreme _ Court, 
Brown v. Connecticut Fire Ins. Co., 153 
Pac. 173, held that the language of the 
contract was plain and needed no con- 
struction; and that the plaintiffs could 
not recover. The particular agreement 
of the insured not to mortgage the 
Property comes within that class of 
contracts known as promissory war- 
ranties. As to these the Supreme 
Court of New York, in Ripley v. Aetna 
Ins. Co., 30 N. Y. 136, a case involving 
@ breach of the watchman clause, said: 





Fire Automobile 


“The effect of the breach of the war- 
reanty is to annul the policy without 
regard to the materiality of the war- 
ranty, or whether the breach had any- 
thing to do in producing the loss. 
* * * ‘The only question is: Has 
the thing warranted taken place or 
net? If it has not, the insurer is not 
answerable for any loss, even though 
it did not happen in consequence ot 
the breach of warranty.” The court 
considered the effect and materiality 
of the clause to be the same as that of 
the “iron safe clause,” which is held to 
ccnstitute an express promissory war- 
ranty, in the nature of condition pre- 
cedent, with which a strict compliance 
is necessary. 

A mortgage which is invalid or in- 
operative will not constitute a breach 
of the stipulation. It has frequently 
been held that a mortgage which has 
never been delivered to the mortgagee 
dees not violate the provision, and also 
when it is in favor of a fictitious per- 
son. So, a chattel mortgage merely de- 
livered in escrow and which became a 
nullity by the fulfilment of the condi- 
tion upon which it was so delievered is 
not an incumbrance within the mean- 
ing of a prohibitory clause. 


Paying Mortgage Before the Loss 

Some cases hold that where the in- 
sured mortgaged the property or part 
of it in violation of the condition, but, 
before the loss, paid off the mortgage, 
such payment operates to restore the 
protection of the policy, and hence the 
insured is entitled to recover thereon; 
but there are authorities to the con- 
trary, and the better reasoning appears 
ts be with the latter. In German-Am. 
Ins. Co. v. Humphrey (1896) 62 Ark. 348, 
the policy provided that if the personal 
property insured “be or become 
encumbered by a chattel mortgage,” 
the policy should be void. The prop- 
erty was mortgaged after the issuance 
of the policy. In an action on the 
policy for loss by fire the plaintiff con- 
tended that the policy was only sus- 
pended during the continuance of the 
mortgage, and was revived by the dis- 
charge of the mortgage before the loss 
occurred. It was held that this propo- 
sition. contravened the unambiguous 
terms of the policy. The language of 
the clause quoted in its plain, ordinary, 
and popular sense, indicated a total 
extinction of the policy if the property 
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be incumbered, and not a suspended 
animation thereof, subject to revival 
upon payment of the mortgage debt. 
Courts, by interpretation, cannot in- 
graft upon insurance contracts, any 
more than upon any other, a meaning 
totally foreign to that which the plain 
terms employed by the parties them- 
selves convey. 

“The insurer has the right to con- 
tract against any possible risk of loss 
or embarrassment incident to encum- 
bering the property insured. If it be 
said that, where the mortgage is paid 
oft, there is no longer an incumbrance 
and increase of risk, still as to whether 
cr not the mortgage had been paid off 
would be the question, and one that 
often could not be settled without ex- 
pensive litigation. The insured mort- 
gogor might enter into collusion with 
the mortgagee to defraud the insurance 
company after the loss occurred by 
claiming that the mortgage had been 
reid off and discharged, when in fact 
it had not. Unfortunately, all men are 
not honest. Without some such provi- 
sion in the policy, the unscrupulous 
would have an inviting opportunity, 
after a loss, to divide the spoils, at the 
expense of the insurer. Doubtless some 
such considerations as these prompted 
the clause in the policy under consid- 
eration.” 

Policy Voided By Chattel Mortgage 
Execution 

The New York Appellate Division 
hclds, Gray v. Guardian Assurance Co. 
(2894), 82 Hun. 380, that a policy ren- 
cered void by the execution of a chattel 
mortgage could not subsequently ac- 
quire validity or force unless revived 
by some act, or with the consent, of 
the insurer. 

Mortgages to different mortgagees 
are not renewals of prior mortgages 
replaced thereby, and void the policy. 
The Texas Court of Civil Appeals, In- 
surance Co. of North America v. Wick- 
ers (1899), 54 S. W. 300, holds that the 
execution of a second mortgage to se- 
cure money with which to pay a prior 
cne does not constitute a renewal of 
the prior mortgage, where the mort- 
gagees are different parties, and bear 
no contractual relation to each other. 
And so, in Hawkins v. Rockford Insur- 
ance Co. (1887), 70 Wis. 1, the Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court held that where the 
policy provided that it should become 
void if the property should thereafter 
become mortgaged without consent, the 
fact that an existing mortgage men- 
ticned in the policy is afterwards paid 
and discharged does not authorize the 
giving of a new mortgage to a different 
party. 

A chattel mortgage on a stock of 
goods was given, after insurance, by 
tbe owner to a creditor. This was 
afterwards set aside as a fraud upon 
the other creditors of the owner under 
the South Carolina assignment statute. 
It was held, nevertheless, that the 
mortgage violated the clause and void- 
ed the policy, the mortgage being 
valid as between the mortgagor and 
tlhe mortgagee. Secrest v. Hartford 
Fire Ins. Co. (1903), 68 S. Car. 378. 

Divisible Contract 

If a mortgage given in breach of a 
stipulation in the policy covers only 
realty, but the policy covers both real 
aud personal property, the policy is 
wholly void unless the contract is di- 
visible, by reason of the different prop- 
erties being insured for separate sums 
and the risk on the property which is 
claimed to be valid being unaffectea 
by the cause that renders the policy 
veid in part. McGowan v. People’s 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. (1881), 54 Vt. 211. 
The mortgaging of a part owner of his 
undivided interest in the property will 
vitiate the policy. 

So the Iowa Supreme Court, Hicks 
v. Farmers’ Ins. Co. (1887), 71 Iowa 
119, held that a condition in a policy 
issued to a firm that the property 
should not afterwards be in any man- 
rer incumbered, was violated by the 
execution of a mortgage by one of the 
partners on his undivided one-third in- 
terest in the property, and by a judg- 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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RAISE COMPANY TAX RATE Upon the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the National Board of Fire Under- LOSS APPRAISALS AT ISSUE 
writers the Frederick A. Stokes Company, of New York, printed the history of the IS MADE QUESTION FOR JURY 


EFFECT OF FEDERAL REVISION 





Why Insurance Tax Method Is Unjust 
to Companies and People Explained 
by Paul Turner 





The new Federal income tax law will 
increase the tax rate of insurance com- 
panies from one to two per cent. In 
spite of the great tax burden which in- 
surance companies are already bearing, 
the tendency is to still further increase 
the tax levy. The reasons why the pre- 
vailing method of taxing insurance 
business is claimed by the companies 
to be unjust and discriminatory, is not 
generally clearly understood by men in 
the field. 


How Premiums Are Taxed 


In describing the effect of the pres- 
ent tax method, Paul Turner, managing 
underwriter of the Detroit National, 
says: 

“As it stands to-day, the premiums 
upon which the people, through the fire 
insurance companies, are taxed may be 
classified as follows: 

“That portion which is paid for 
losses; that which is paid for expenses; 
and that, if any such is left, as is re- 
tained by the companies. This latter 
from authentic figures appears to have 
averaged in ten years .78 per cent. less 
than nothing. That which is paid for 
losses is supposed to reinstate property 
upon which the party insured paid taxes 
before, and presumably upon which he 
will pay taxes again. Why tax it as it 
passes through the hands of his dis- 
tributing agent, the fire insurance com: 
pany, and make him pay taxes before it 
gets to him and after he has it? Is 
this not both ridiculous and unjust and, 
beyond dispute, double taxation? 


“That part of the premiums which 
the companies pay for expense of col- 
lection and administration never 
reaches them in its entirety. A large 
part of it remains in the State where 
the business originated, in the hands of 
men who spend it or invest it. Is it not 
preposterous that a man should be 
taxed for expenses incurred by his 
agent in performing a duty for which 
he is paid? You might as well tax the 
patient of a physician on the wages of 
the physician’s housemaid. 


Little Retained by Companies 


“Lastly, the very small part of the 
premium or money paid by the public 
retained by the companies, is by law 
invested in securities upon which the 
enterprises back of them have already 
paid the taxes, so that there would be 
no apparent reason for taxing the peo- 
ple of one State for a small amount of 
money taken out of that State and in- 
vested in the securities of some other 
State corporation which has already 
paid the tax. It is bad enough to take 
the money out of the State without 
carrying with it an additional sum in 
the shape of a tax put upon the people 
who must kiss it good-by. 


“Taxes, I believe, are supposed to be 
levied for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of administration, and if there 
is any use for a State insurance depart- 
ment, it is for the protection of the 
people of the State in which it is or- 
ganized, and the funds necessary to run 
such a department should be included 
in the regular budget upon which the 
rate of taxation is based, and not levied 
indirectly on the people through the in- 
surance companies. As it is now, the 
insurance departments of the various 
States collect annually from the com- 
panies—and, therefore, from the people 
—large sums in excess of what it costs 
to operate them, which means that the 
people are annually called upon to pay, 
through their rate of insurance, large 
amounts for taxes on something that 
they have paid taxes on already, which 
is a distinct hardship, as obnoxious as 
it is unnecessary.” 


brokerage system, etc. 





National Board, telling its story in a most interesting, comprehensive and human 
fashion, the author being Harry Chase Brearley, formerly of the Detroit “Journal.” 
In the back part of the book appeared a number of appendices prepared by Daniel N. 
Handy, librarian of the Insurance Library of Boston, giving valuable and hitherto 
unpublished data about the development of the agency system, the history of the 
The Frederick A. Stokes Company has now issued the volume 
for the general public, under the name “Fifty Years of a Civilizing Force.” 
for $2.50 and it is a most instructive volume for every fire insurance man to possess. 
The first appendix will be reprinted by The Eastern Underwriter, the initial instalment 


It sells 








following. 

1798—The Insurance Company of er from the fraudulent incendiary. 
North America, Philadelphia, through * * * since the commencement of 
its; board of directors voted, on Febru- the office in 1782 near seven million 
ary 27, “That it is not expedient to dollars have been paid to claimants 
have an agent at Charleston, author- upon their policies. (Signed) 
ized to take risks against fire.” (The “ISRAEL WHELAN.” 
first discovered reference to agency 1807—The New York legislature 


discussion.) 

1804—The Phoenix Fire Office of 
Lendon was represented in New York 
by Israel Whelan. Mr. Whelan had 
been a wealthy shipping merchant, but 
was brought to straightened circum- 
stances by French depredations on 
American commerce. Although a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, he had 
been a fiscal agent of the government 
during the Revolution, and Commis- 
sary General of the Colonial Army. Mr. 
Whelan died October 21, 1806. He was 
sicceeded in the management of the 


Phoenix Fire Office of London by 
Israel Whelan, 2nd, with offices in 
Philadelphia. (The first agency office.) 


First Certificate of Authority 


1806—The Phoenix Fire Office of 
London represented in New York by 
Theophilac and Andrew Bach, with “en- 
tire power to accept risks against fire 
in the United States, with that discre- 
tion that their own local experience 
may dictate.” (The first certificate of 
authority.) 

1806—The Eagle Fire Company in 
New York announced that “the Com- 
pany will receive applications from any 
part of the United States, postage paid, 
with accurate and authenticated de- 
scriptions of the property to be insured 
and give immediate answers with the 
amount of premiums that will be 
charged, which in all cases must be 
paid at the office of the Company be- 
fore their risk commences.” (The first 
mail order company.) 

1807—The Insurance Company of 
North America (Philadelphia), listened 


to a memorial from Mr. Alexander 
Henry addressed to the board of 
directors “on extending insurances 


against fire to Lexington, Kentucky.” 
A committee following Mr. Henry’s 
memorial was appointed to consider 
the whole subject of the propriety of 
extending insurances to cities and 
towns outside the State of Pennsylva- 
nia. On December 1, 1807, the board 
of directors reported favorably on the 
proposition and authorized the presi- 
dent “to appoint suitable and trusted 
persons at such places as he shall think 
advisable to act as surveyors and 
agents of the Company.” 


An Agent’s Advertisement 


1807—Israel Whelan, 2nd, in Phila- 
delphia, agent of the Phoenix Fire In- 
surance Company of London advertised 
as follows: 

“The subscriber agent for the Phoe- 
nix Company of London is fully author- 
ized to effect insurance, on houses, 
buildings, stores, ships in harbor, 
goods, wares, and merchandise in any 
part of the United States, from loss or 
damage by fire, all terms so moder- 
ated as will it is presumed make it 
the interest of all to resort to a meas- 
ure so well calculated to give addition- 
ai security to business transactions 
and to afford protection from the inju- 
r‘es which fire so often occasioned. In 
this office no insured person is liable 
to any call to make good the losses of 
others, but in case of fire the sufferer 
will be fully indemnified with that lib- 
erality and promptness which have al- 
ways distinguished this Company, re- 
quiring no other delay even where pre- 
sumption of fraud appears than is nec- 
essary to distinguish the honest suffer- 


passed an act excluding foreign. fire in- 
surance companies, but council of re- 
vision defeats it. (This may have been 
a retaliatory measure. At this time 
America was suffering from action by 
England and France, induced by the 
Napoleonic wars.) 

Would Exclude Companies From State 


_1808—The Insurance Company of 
North America appointed as agents 
Charles Ellis, at Burlington; James 


Ewing, at Trenton, New Jersey, and 
some 30 others, including one each in 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Lexington, Kentucky; 
Carlisle and Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; and Nashville, Tennessee. 
Agents were to receive no other fee or 
emolument than the fee charged the 
assured for surveying his risk. (The 
first attempt at a general agency sys- 
tem.) 

1809—This year in the legislature of 
Fennsylvania a bill was introduced in 
the House declaring void all policies 
of insurance made by any foreign in- 
surance office in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and imposing a penalty upon 
any person insuring in such offices. 

1809—A bill to exclude foreign fire 
insurance companies from New York 
State again came to the front and 
again failed of enactment. Popular 
feeling at this time ran very high 
against all foreigners. 

1809—Maryland and South Carolina 
passed legislation aenying to foreign 
insurance companies the right to 
transact business or to be represented 
by agents within their borders. 

1810—The Eagle Fire Company of 
New York appointed an agent at AIl- 
beny. During the same year the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania in March 
passed the bill, introduced in the pre- 
vious year, prohibiting all insurance 
by foreign corporations, copartnerships, 
or persons not citizens of the United 
States. This law was aimed at the 
Phoenix of England, whose Philadel- 
Phia agency had by its over-zealous 
competition incurred the hostility of 
the few local offices. The president of 
the Insurance Company of North 
America, writing to James Ewing at 
Trenton, the year before, had declared 
that the Phoenix Insurance Company 
vf London took risks both in and out of 
Philadelphia, both without much inves- 
tigation and at a lower premium than 
tiey would require, but that a decided 
preference, notwithstanding, was given 
to, their office at higher premiums; he 
modestly added that the reasons for 
this preference must be judged by peo- 
ple for themselves, since it did not be- 
Icng to him to assign them. 





NIAGARA DECLARES DIVIDEND 
The Niagara Fire has declared its 
regular semi-annual dividend of 10 per 
cent. The Company reports excellent 
business for the first six months. 





HARTFORD’S HAIL BUSINESS 

The Hartford Fire, undaunted by last 
year’s experience, is again writing hail 
insurance this year on growing tobacco 
in Lancaster County, Pa. 





NO MEETINGS ’TIL SEPTEMBER 

No meetings of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange will be held until 
September. 





Outside Insurable Interest Complicates 
Aetna Insurance Co. Case—Re- 
versed by Supreme Court 





A peculiar suit involving the ques- 
tion of the settlement of a loss by ap- 
praisers, has come before the Missis- 
sippi Supreme Court. The main ques- 
tion was whether the loss was total or 
partial. The case was sent back for 
re-trial because this question did not 
come before the jury in the lower court. 

The policy in question was issued by 
the Aetna Insurance Co. on the dwell- 
ing of Mrs. J. M. Pelham, Pascagoula, 
Miss., for $2,500. The same policy cov- 
eied household furniture for $500. The 
proceeds were made payable to R. W. 
Cowan, treasurer of Jackson County. 
The clause which served to involve the 
pclicy read: 

“Any loss or damage that may be 
ascertained and proven to be due the 
assured under the policy shall be pay- 
able to the treasurer of Jackson Coun- 
ty, Miss., as his interest may appear. 
Understood that loss payable clause 
applies to first item of this policy for 
$2.500 on building and not on the sec- 
ond item of household furniture.” 

Appraisal Turned Down 

On March 23, 1914, a fire destroyed 
the household furniture, and, according 
to the claim of Cowan, the building 
was destroyed. There was a disagree- 
ment as to the extent of the damage 
dene the building, and the insurance 
company demanded an appraisement 
under the terms of the policy. Mrs. 
Pelham, owner of the property, named 
cone appraiser. The insurance company 
named another, and the two selected 
an umpire. The appraisers decided that 
the damage done to the building was 
$:!,029.33. Cowan, as treasurer of Jack- 
son County, who was the payee named 
in the policy, was not a party to the 
appraisement. The Aetna tendered the 
$2,029.33 to him and he declined to ac- 
cept it. 

The Aetna then demanded of Cowan 
another appraisement, upon the theory 
that the loss to the building was only 
partial, and claimed the appraisement 
under the policy. Cowan refused to 
nume an appraiser and claimed a total 
loss and he filed suit for $2,500. He 
secured judgment for the full amount. 
The Aetna appealed. 

The Supreme Court in reaching a 
conclusion in the case discusses at con- 
siderable length the legal principles 
raised under the demurrer filed by 
Cowan to the plea in abatement filed 
by the company, and the real question 
involved is concisely set out in the 
ciosing paragraph of the Supreme Court 
opinion which was written by Judge 
Potter and which says: 

“In our opinion the question of 
whether or not the loss under consid- 
eration was a total loss should have 
been submitted to the jury under pro- 
per instructions, and if the jury found 
tbat the loss was a total loss, the com- 
pany should have been required to pay 
the full amount of the $2,500 item of 
the policy, and if the jury found that 
the loss was only partial, the suit 
should have abated pending a submis- 
sion of the matter to appraisement ac- 
cording to the terms of the policy. The 
judgment is reversed and the case is 
remanded to the circuit court of Jack- 
son County.” 





REVISING EXCHANGE HANDBOOK 

The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change handbook is being revised and 
it will probably be issued in loose-leaf 
form. The following constitute the 
committee with the revision in charge: 
C. R. Pitcher, Royal; J. W. Nichols, 
Queen and Howard Hampton, Hartford. 


DAY AN INSURANCE AGENT 
Joseph P. Day, the New York City 
and suburban real estate broker, has 
become identified with a Bronx County 
fire insurance agency. Mr. Day has long 
held a license as a broker. 
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| BROKERS ACTIVITIES 





Big Residence Risk Placed 


Policies covering the residence of 
Lucien Sharp in Boston were written 
by the companies last week. The total 
amount of insurance was $500,000. The 
policies are for five years and were 
written at the rate of 1 per cent. Lu- 
cien Sharp is a manufacturer of war 
munitions at Providence, R. I. Bagot 
& Co., of New York, placed the risk. 

* * * 


Attend Democratic Convention 


Among the insurance men who at- 
tended the Democratic Convention in 
St. Louis were Insurance Commissioner 
Winship, of Michigan; Judge Moore, 
former insurance superintendent of 
Ohio; former New York State Senator 
John McCall, of Hyman & McCall, New 
York brokers; James Hines, of Hines & 
Hines, New York brokers; Thomas J. 
McManus, of McManus, Farra & Mc- 
Manus, New York brokers; State Sena- 
tor J. J. Boylan, also a New York City 
broker; James J. Hoey, executive spe- 
cial agent of the Continental; and John 
F. Curry, of the John F. Curry Agency. 

oa ae oa 


Voorhis Recovered 


C. J. Voorhis, of Crum & Forster, re- 
turned to his desk on Monday, having 
successfully undergone an operation for 
appendicitis. 

ca * * 


Bishop an Elizabeth Agent 


Charles Bishop, who recently resigned 
as counterman for Crum & Forster, has 
taken over his father’s fire insurance 
agency in Elizabeth, N. J. 

ok a * 


Opens Downtown Office 


R. O. Haubold, who has been up-town 
agent of the North River for a number 
of years, has opened an office at 95 
William Street. 

a * 
Mashall Away for Month 

James Marshall, of Willard S. Brown 
Co., president of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange and of the Insurance 
Society of New York, left last Saturday 
for a month’s vacation. 

* os ok 
Base Ball Bond Written 

John F. Heydler, secretary of the Na- 
tional Base Ball League was bonded 
last week for the first time since his 
connection with the national sport. The 
bond was for $5,000 and was written by 
the London & Lancashire Indemnity. 

* + * 
Myer Bergman Dead 

Myer Bergman, insurance broker, of 
95 William Street, died on Monday. It 
is understood that his business will be 
continued by his brother, Harry Berg- 
man, who has been associated with him. 

* a ok 


G. J. Irving, for four years map clerk 
fur Crum & Forster, has gone with the 
Re-insurance Bureau. 











FACILITIES | 
ALL LINES 


ADEQUATE - PENIC | 
~ | CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. | SV igS'ON 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. | ALL LINES 





PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW JERSEY 








307 FOURTH AVENUE 





LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





A Noisy Broker 


A broker went into a William Street 
office a few days ago and began creat- 
ing a disturbance. One does not have 
tuo raise one’s voice above a whisper to 
cause commotion in some offices, but 
this was a busy one and the din pene- 
trated the office of the manager who 
lictened in pained surprise, pained be- 
cause the voice was that of someone 
inebriated. He sent out a hurry call 
to have the vulgar person ejected. The 
messenger arrived just as the broker 
pulled out a roll of bills which had 
caused his pockets to bulge. Throwing 
the greenbacks through the cashier’s 
window the broker said he was in the 
office to balance up his account. He 
did so and then left with great per- 
sonal dignity. 

* 


Federation Selects Date 


September 18 was designated this 
week as the date for the annual con- 
vention of the Insurance Federation, to 
be held at White Sulphur Springs, Va. 
This time was selected for the conve- 
nience of members who also planned 
to attend the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty and 
Surety Uncerwriters and the Nation- 
ai Association of Casualty and Surety 
‘gents which will be held in White 
S-lyhur Springs a few days later. 

ae * a 


Byrne at the Border 


Among the Newark insurance men 
wko have gone to the border is Joseph 
M. Byrne, Jr., of Jos. M. Byrne & Co., 
Newark. Mr. Byrne joined his father’s 
agency after leaving college and caught 
on in a remarkably short time A bril- 
liant future for him in insurance is 
predicted by his friends. 

ok * * 

Loewenguth, Dineen & Hock, of 
Rechester, N. Y., have been incorpor- 
ated with a capital of $25,000 to con- 
duct an insurance and real estate busi- 
ness. L. E. Loewenguth has represent- 
ed a number of companies. 

ok * * 
Gouveneur, N. Y., Change 

Byron J. Carpenter, of Gouveneur, N. 
Y., has p’rchased the agency of J. V. 
Buker. Mr. Baker has been in the busi- 
ness about forty years and has a good 
live of companies. 





HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 











E. F. FLINDELL 
123 William Street Telephone John 2330 New York City 


Business Bound Throughout the United States and Canada 


FOR 
The Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 








WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 
38-40 CLINTON STREET — TELEPHONE 8266 MARKET — NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 








Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“ THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 


CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 











National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1916, to New York Insurance Department 


Capital Stock, All C oo 
ce ee v 
Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance _aw 
——_. &. 2 _ | SNS rea eee rie 9,410,306.91 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims............ceccecccecsccces 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities...................006 3,387,090.69 
Total assets January 1, 1916.. ....... $16,225,894.46 


H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y PF: 3.8 Fi 

G. H. Tryon, Secretary C. S. Langdon, Ass’t Sec’y Cc. B. Eealet, Gen. Ast 

F. D. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y E. E. Pike, Ass’t Sec’y : 
$5,387,090.69 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - > 





















San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Surplus, “te a 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871! 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 













U. S. Cash Assets, Dec, 31, 1914 $14,814,383.94 
4,841 ,887.19 
3,239,491.00 
427,290.00 
1,051,543.00 


Liverpool 












amo Fondon 
ano Globe 
Insurance Co, 


CIMICED 


Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 





HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 












NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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Cancellation Clause 
Before Supreme Court 
(Continued from page 1.) 


render of the policies or offered to re- 
turn any portion of the premium. 

The Gately-Haire Co.’s counsel con- 
tends that the letter of cancellation 
was nugatory because the plaintiff did 
not surrender its policy or demand the 
return of any portion of the premium 
it had paid; and, further, because the 
defendant on its part did not at any 
time after receipt of the letter pay or 
offer to pay the plaintiff any portion of 
the said premium or demand that the 
plaintiff surrender the policy to which 
the latter referred. 

When Contract Ceased 

The defendant’s counsel claims that 
the contract of insurance ceased as 
scon as the plaintiff's letter was re- 
ceived by the defendant. The brief 
states: 

“In New York State every contract 
of fire insurance ceases instantly upon 
the request of the insured; the insur- 
ance company has no option in the 
matter,” and quotes Section 122 of the 
insurance law to the effect that pol- 
cies shall be cancelled “upon the re- 
quest of the insured” and “shall return 
te him the amount of premium paid 
less the customary short rate premium 
for the expired time of the full term 
for which the policy has been issued or 
renewed, notwithstanding anything in 
the policy to the contrary.” 

The brief says that Section 122 “for- 
bids and makes utterly nugatory any- 
thing in such a contract or policy that 
can be construed as requiring anything 
further to be said or done by anybody 
ir order to cancel it, once the insured 
has communicated his request to the 
ivsurer. The insurer has no option in 
the matter; neither has the insured 
after he has made his request. The 
contract of insurance is at an end.” 

Fixing the Time-Limit 

A large number of citations are given 
covering the contention that “Under 
Section 122 of the insurance law, the 
t:me limit of every contract of insur- 
ance in New York State is the moment 
that the insurer receives notice from 
the insured that the latter wishes it 


cencelled immediately.” The brief 
continues: 
“When the time-limit fixed by stat- 


ute is reached, before the time-limit 
fixed by the voluntary agreement be- 
tween insurer and insured, as for in- 
stance, when the term of the ‘contract 
of policy of insurance’ has been fixed 
by voluntary agreement, between the 
parties to last until Dec. 1, 1916, and 
the statutory time-limit is reached on 
June 1 preceding, Section 122 of the 
insurance law provides that if the in- 
sured has paid consideration to the in- 
surer for the term expiring December 
1 the insurer shall return to the in- 
sured the difference, if any, between 
the amount he has actualy paid and the 
amount he would have been called 
upon to pay to cover only to June 1, 
and the insurer is at once made the 
debtor of the insured for the amount 
of this difference.” 
Method of Cancellation 

Regarding the method prescribed to 
effect cancellation, the brief says: “The 
rebuest of the insured * * must 
undoubtedly be unconditionai and must 
be for its immediate cancellation, but 
the statute aoes not prescribe any par- 
ticular method of making the request. 
That is left to be established by the 
ordinary rules of evidence. For exam- 
ple, the request may be made by the 
insured directly without any interme- 
diary or through any duly authorized 
intermediary; it may be made to the 
insurer or to ‘any of its authorized 
agents; it may be made orally in the 
presence of both parties, or by tele- 
phone or by telegraph or by mail. One 
can easily imagine a case where the 
facts of making the request would be 
difficult to establish, but in the case at 
the bar not only is the making of the 
request by the insured conceded but 
the time when it was received by the 
insurer. If therefore the  plaintiff’s 
request was unconditional and was for 


the immediate cancellation of the con- 
tract, the contract of insurance ceased 
i.stanter the moment the defendant re- 
ceived the plaintiff’s request.” 

The brief turther says that the plain- 
tift’s claim that the request of the in- 
sured is wholly inoperative unless in 
audition to making his request the in- 
sured also surrenders his policy and 
collects the portion if any due him of 
the unearned premium, is based upon 
certain obiter statements found in the 
opinion in the Buckley vs. Citizens In- 
surance Co. case, 188 N. Y. 399. The 
biief concludes with the following 
reference to the Buckley case: 

“These statements of the judges are 
purely obiter and are important only 
as an expression of their persona} 
views; they can have no authority as 
a decision o1 a court. They are direct- 
ly opposed to the authoritative deci- 
sions of the Court of Appeals in the 
Crown Point case, that the request of 
the insured for immediate cancellation 
of his policy is effective without the 
return to him of the unearned portion 
of his premium. They are opposed to 
the natural meaning and effect of Sec 
tion 122 of the insurance law; and that 
it is not of the slightest consequence 
when the insured requests the cancel- 
lation of his insurance.” 


A Lay Idea of 
Important Decisions 
(Continued from page 12.) 
ment against him which became a lien 
op his said interest. But a mortgage 
by one partner to another was held not 
te be contemplated by the stipulation. 
Alston v. Phenix Ins. Co. (1896), 100 
Ga 287. A mortgage by one of two 
joint owners upon his interest is with- 
in the stipulation. Denver Township 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. v. Kesor (1900), 
95 Ill. App. 197. 
Waiving Conditions 

A policy on a stock of merchandise 
provided that it should be void “if the 
svbject of insurance be personal prop- 
erty and be or become incumbered by 
a chattel mortgage, “and that no offi- 
cer, agent, or representative of the 
company should have power to waive 
any condition, .unless such waiver 
should be written upon or attached to 
the policy. The insured executed a bill 
cf sale of the property intended as a 
mortgage, an assignment of the policy 
to the mortgagee was written thereon, 
and the company’s agents made an in- 
dorsement thereon, consenting that the 
interest of the insured “as owner of 
the property covered by the policy” be 
acsigned to the assignee. Neither in- 
dorsement showed the nature of the 
assignee’s interest. It was held, Mul- 
rconey v. Royal Ins. Co. of Liverpool 
(1907), 157 Fed. 598, affirmed 163 Fed. 
823, that the indorsement was not a 
consent to the incumbrance of the 
property, and that it could not be va- 
ried by parol evidence showing that 
tLe agents had knowledge of the na- 
ture of the transfer and verbally con- 
sented thereto, so as to bind the com- 
pany by such consent. 

It is not absolutely necessary that 
the transaction be evidenced by an in- 
strument in the form of a mortgage. 








ROSS M. WICKHAM ESTATE 

Under the will of the late Ross M. 
Wickman, who conducted one of the 
largest local offices in Newark, the busi- 
ness of the agency will be continued by 
the executor. The executor has author- 
ity, however, to dispose of the business 
according to his discretion. 





WESTFIELD AGENCY CHANGE 

The Westfield (N. J.) Agency has 
taken over the fire insurance business 
of the Mortgage Realty & Investment 
Co., of the same place. The Westfield 
Agency is identified with Dutcher & 
Edminster, of New York 





BOTTS OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 

A. B. Botts & Co., insurance agents 
at Fredericksburg, Va., have opened a 
branch office at Quantico, Va., to han- 
dle the business of the agency in that 
section. 





STRENGTH 





HENRY J. HOUGE'- B.M. CULVER 


Ass'stant Secretaries 


INTEGRITY SERVICE 





JAMFS H RREWSTER, Manager 
Hartford, Conn. 


A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc. 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 





DETROIT, 


Authorized Capital $500,000 


Detroit National Hire 
IJusurance Cn. 


MICHIGAN 


A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 





The Columbian National 
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Assets 


T. A Lawler, Pres. 


Fire Insurance Company 


H. P. Orr, Sec.-Treas. 
JANUARY Ist, 1916 
5 a $1,571,954.84 


Surplus to Policyholders eye $1,257,680.79 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Scranton, Pa. 


Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, 


Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland 


James J. Boland, Manager 
Reliable agents wanted in unrepresented territory 








First National Fire 


of the United States 


ASSETS 

Real Estate (Equity)............. $ 254,500.00 
PECURNNGD TAGE cascascscacsccness 235,600.00 
Bonds (Market Value).......,... 972,966.29 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 38,387.53 
Agente’ Balances ......ccscscecese 81,266.65 
Interest and Rents Due and 

DOR | waswnstansasccssacewates 27,215.03 
ee 4,692.31 
TD Shedein vada tancsenrsseaues $1,614,627.81 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 
New York City Agent 
WM. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New York City 


Statement of Condition Dec. 31, 1914 


Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


LIABILITIES 


Outstanding Fire Losses.......... $ 30,278.4: 
Unearned Premium Reserve..... ,603.0° 
Accrued Charges on Real Estate 18,646. 2 
All other Liabilities. 8,156.7 
Capital Stock Fully Paid $877,275.00 
Capital Stock Partially 
Se. ~  peasabsscdetudaaes 22,260.70 
BGREED - vasastvescounente 404,407.64 
Surplus to Policyholders.......... $1,303,943.32 
NEE | sethadunsensdtieadeeeebnal $1,614,627.81 
JOHN E. SMITH, Managing Underwriter 


Brooklyn Agent 
FRANK ECKEL —s 


» 153 Remsen St 
Brooklyn, Y 








WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,., Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 











[FIRE] 


German American 
Insurance Company 
New Pork 


CAPITAL 


$2,000,000 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


10,4 


21 ‘450, 623 














GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED 1859 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1916 
Cash Capital ..... $1,000,000.00 
REE 44-6iaae ass $8,029,651.84 
BE errr $3,920,295.68 
Net Surplus ..+- $3,109,356.16 
Surplus for Policy 

Holders ...... . $4,109,356.16 

HEAD OFFICE: 

Cor. William and Cedar Streets 
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New Move for Hodgkins 

L. G. Hodgkins, manager of the Mas- 
sachusetts Rating and Inspection Bu- 
reau, one of the leading figures in the 
Massachusetts compensation situation, 
is to be secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Automobile Underwriters. 
Mr. Hodgkins began at the foot of the 
ladder in the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department and worked. his way up 
until he became the right-hand man of 
Insurance Commissioner Frank H. Har- 
dison. His title was Deputy Commis- 
sioner. When the Massachusetts Rat- 
ing and Inspection Bureau was formed 
he was decided upon as the logical and 
best qualified man to take the manage- 
ment. His work with the National 
Conference of Automobile Underwrit- 
ers will be more or less statistical. 

Carroll E. Robb, assistant secrefary 
of the automobile conference, will be 
secretary of the Eastern automobile 
cenference. He is the son of Willis O. 
Robb, manager of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, and inherits much 
of his father’s keen mind. 

es 8 s 
How Should Letters Be Signed 
At the recent meeting of the New 


York State Association of Insurance 
Agents, at which the State casualty 
agents’ association was admitted to 


membership, some of the agents were 
ccmplaining about what they call the 
coldness of correspondence they have 
with some of the companies. It is said 
that two important companies sign let- 
ters with numbers. That is, at the top 
of the letter appears the name of the 
department. handling the subject matter 
cf the correspondence, and at the bot- 
tom is a number, which tells the com- 
pany who dictated it, but does not tell 
the agent. Some agents thougut this 
removed the personal touch too much. 

A signature story of another line is 
told of a company official in the East 
whose initials are J. A. G., who has a 
stenographer whose name may be 
Acams or Anderson or Alexander. Any- 
way, in the left hand corner of his let- 
ters appears the typewritten initials, 
A/J. A. G., meaning that Mr. G. dicta- 
ted the letter and Miss A. typewrote 
it Mr. G. is a prolific writer, and the 
head of an agency up-State always says 
when one of these letters is turned 
over to him: “Well, what has Mr. Jag 
to say to-day?” 

* ¢ 


Under Any Circumstances 

The Automobile Insurance Company 
of Hartford has made a hit with bro- 
kers in its personal baggage policy by 
the insertion of the following rider: 

It is hereby understcod and 
agreed that this policy covers loss 
by theft or pilferage under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Thus overcoats, hats, umbrellas, 
laundry and other articles which might 
not be covered in the ordinary tourist 
ferm are protected by insurance. 

The minimum premium is $5 a year; 
rate 1% per cent. 

* ¢+ # 

Abandons Compensation Company 

The plans of the Bush Terminal Co. 
to organize a compensation mutual 
among the docking concerns of this 
city have failed to materialize and it 
was learned last week that the Bush 
reople have given up the idea. The 
reason the company failed of organi- 
zation is reported to be that the neces- 
sary number of docking firms would 
not consent to the domination of the 
proposed company by the Bugh Ter- 
minal Co, 








Mystery of Fred Price 
About the time that E. A. St. John, 


of the National Surety Co., was trans- 
ferred to this town the Fidelity & De- 
pesit transferred Fred Price, of Chi- 
cago, to New York. Mr. St. John is as- 
sistant to the president of the National 
Surety Co. It is understood that Mr. 
Price is on the production end; any- 
way, whenever surety men gather the 
question is heard: “What is Fred Price 
doing in the big city?” Well, what- 
ever he is doing it can be safely stat- 
ed that it is being well done, because 
lhe is a figure of importance wherever 
he be located. At the present writing 
Mr. Price is on a visit to Chicago. 
* * cs 


Largest Premium 

The following letter has been receiv- 
et by this paper: 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: 
What is the largest premium that has 
been written to date on a war con- 
tract? Cc. 

That’s a hard one, but companiese 
will have to step lively to beat the 
$49,000 premium on the Savage Arms, 
making machine guns for the British 
Government. The F. &‘D. took what it 
wanted of the coverage and distributed 
the rest among other companies. 

ees 


Lott’s Circular 

A circular signed by President Lott, 
of the United States Casualty, and go- 
ing to the assured, attracted a lot of 
attention along William Street. The 
gist of the circular is that the U. S. is 
better able to handle insurance than 
other companies because its men are 
more ably qualified in managing “your 
insurance affairs than are our compet- 
itors.”. When Mr. Lott decides to do 
a thing he never goes half way. 

* + = 


Peace at Memphis 

After a long period of rate demorali- 
zation Memphis agents have formulat- 
ed a gentleman’s agreement to abide 
by manual less 25 per cent., as of June 
1. It is hoped that plate-glass inter- 
ests at other major points take a leaf 
cut of the Memphis book. 


* * * 


Sar Francisco Points the Way 

Where are plate glass conditions 
most serene? Answer: In San Fran- 
cisco. After the San Francisco earth- 
quake an association came into being 
which knows no cut-rates and is quite 
unique in the current history of. plate 
glass underwriting. Maybe it’s the cli- 
mate, which is blamed for all good 
things in the Coast metropolis. 

ok oa ak 


The Massachusetts Legislature 

The joint recess committee appointed 
at the instance of Gov. McCall during 
the closing hours of the Massachusetts 
legislature as a result of the failure to 
enact workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, held its opening sessions on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of this week at the 
state house, Boston. The proceedings 
were largely of an introductory charac- 
ter, Commissioner Hardison being the 
principal speaker during the first day. 
He explained what the law required 
him to do, how it was given to him to 
approve the adequacy of workmen’s 
compensation rates and outlined his 
reasons for establishing the bureau. 

Chairman Donovan of the board of 
labor and industries appeared to advo- 
cate that his organization be used to 
further the activities of the workmen’s 
compensation act, because it was better 
equipped to discharge these duties than 
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the Industrial Accident Board which 
had been doing the work. 

By the same token, Chairman Dona- 
hue of the Industrial Accident Board 
stowed why his organization should 
centinue the work it had been doing. 
He pointed out the advantages of the 
nerit plan applied to industrial plants 
in so improving them as to reduce the 
havard to life and limb. 

The hearing on Tuesday was chiefly 
devoted to hearing Manager Hodgkins 
explain the workings of the Massachu- 
setts rating and inspection bureau, how 
retes were made, what it could do and 
what it could not do in arriving at a 
premium rate satisfactory to all the 
cempany members of the bureau. He 
rather surprised the committee when 
he described the merit system as ap- 
piied by the bureau to its rates. 

The committee at this point ad- 
journed to resume its sessions July 10. 

ns * cs 


Succeeds F. W. Pennell as Editor 

Frank W. Pennell, who has gone with 
the Mutual Life in association with J. 
A. Jackson, manager of the Literary 
Bureau, is succeeded as editor of the 
“Casualty Review” by John F. Wohlge- 
muth, one of the Wohlgemuth brothers 
identified with insurance journalism in 
the West. After spending two years 
at Notre Dame University Mr. Wohlge- 
muth attended the Cincinnati Law 
School. Later he was admitted to the 
Ohio State bar. Beginning July 1 the 
editorial office of the “Casualty Re- 
view” will be in Chicago instead of 
New York. 

* x * 


Compensation Bureau’s Actuary 

Charles G. Smith, it was announced 
last week by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Phillips, will be the new assist- 
ant actuary of the department at- 
tached to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau. Mr. Smith has for several 
months been engaged by the Utilities 
Mutual in organizing its actuarial de- 
partment, 
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SAYS F. S. BALDWIN IS WRONG 


CRITICISM BY ROSE & KIERNAN 





Death of Workman in Collapsed Build- 
ing Used as Argument With Con- 
tractors Against State Fund 





Rose & Kiernan, Albany, do not de- 
pend much upon the companies for 
literature to fight the State Fund and 
the mutuals, but prepare their own 
reading matter. A letter which they 
have sent to the State Road Builders’ 
Association, criticising State Fund pro- 
tection, is reproduced herewith, as be- 
ing of interest to all contractors: 

You are relying upon certain state- 
ments made by F. Spencer Baldwin, 
manager of the State Insurance Fund, 
regarding the protection given by their 
policy. 

Mr. Baldwin is quoted discussing the 
case of Bargey vs. Massoroni Manu- 
facturing Company. This involved the 
ease of Bargey who was working for 
the defendant, a macaroni manufac- 
tvring company, putting in floors and 
partitions. The building collapsed and 
Bargey was killed. The Appellate Di- 
vision hold that he was not covered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


What Baldwin Said 

We now quote from your published 
report a question by one of your mem- 
bers, and Mr. Baldwin’s reply. 

“Mr. Rockwood: We have to erect 
bins and platforms. We do not have 
carpenters do that, we have ‘wood 
butchers,’ as we call them. Are these 
men covered? 

“Mr. Baldwin: In my opinion they are 
covered absolutely. I believe the Bar- 
gey decision was all wrong. I feel sure 
that it will be reversed in the ‘Court of 
Appeals. It was a case of narrow, 
technical, hairsplitting construction of 
the definition of employe in the act. 
Tke decision is in direct conflict with 
previous decisions of the same court. 
lt is absurd. I feel confident that it 
will be reversed in the Court of Ap- 
peals. This is a decision which is the 
orly one of real importance in its bear- 
ing on coverance under the State Fund 
Policy. As I pointed out, I feel sure 
that it will not hold, and I shall get re- 
lief from the Legislature any way.” 

We have disagreed with Mr. Bald- 
win on many of his constructions of 
the law; we disagreed with him in the 
alove case. 

Mr. Baldwin’s language in discuss- 
ing this case before you was surely of 
the most confident and emphatic na- 
ture, yet to-day the Court of Appeals 
handed down a decision in which they 
sustained the decision of the Appellate 
Division, and ordered that the costs of 
this appeal be charged against the 
State Industrial Commission. 

This decision proves that Mr. Bald- 
win was wrong in his construction of 
the law; it also proves that the value 
of the State Fund is doubtful; it proves 
that there are many conditions under 
wkich the State Fund Policy does not 
cover you. If it had been a case in 
which you were directly involved it 
would mean a very serious loss to you. 
Do you want insurance that is not 
sure; that there is some doubt: about 
your protection? Our policies protect 
yeu under every condition. 

If you are insured in the State Fund, 
we strongly urge that you take out in- 
surance in a stock company. It is the 
only sure protection. 





WORTHINGTON’S SONS GET F. & D. 


The Fidelity and Deposit of Maryland 
has appointed A. L. Worthington’s 
Sons, at Trenton, N. J., general agents 
for all casualty lines replacing the Van 
Horn Company, which has been discon- 
tinued as representatives of the Fidel- 
ity and Deposit. 


Casualty and Surety News 





STARTS BURGLARY DEPARTMENT 





Metropolitan Casualty’s New Line to 
Be in Charge of Edward B. Thistle, 
Now of Globe 





The Metropolitan Casualty Co. will 
open a burglary insurance department 
on August 1 and President Eugene H. 
Winslow has appointed as manager of 
the department, Edward B. Thistle, 
now superintendent of the plate glass 
department of the Globe Indemnity Co. 
In joining the staff of the Metropolitan 
Casualty, Mr. Thistle returns to the 
Company he had long served in import- 
ant positions. 


BAD WEATHER AND CLAIMS 








Companies Writing Sickness Insurance 
Report Large Increase in Payments 
Over Last Year 





The severe and trying weather of the 
early months of this year has resulted 
in an unusual increase in the total 
number of claims under sickness in- 
surance policies, according to the re- 
ports of companies writing this class of 
business. La grippe and its complica- 
tions was the chief cause of this con- 
dition. 

Commenting on these claims the Fi- 
celity & Deposit says: 

“Number of new claims presented in 
1916, numbered 1,339, as against 511 for 
the same period of 1915. 

“This experience shows conclusively 
how general the epidemic was. A 
slight increase in the number of claims 
was to be expected on account of our 
increase in business, but nothing like 
wnat transpired due to la grippe epi- 
demic.” 





DEPARTMENT TO PASS ON BONDS 





Fidelity & Deposit Changes Method of 
Investigating Applications—H. E. 
Brennick Superintendent 





The investigation of applications for 
bonds with the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
has heretofore been handled by the 
several underwriting divisions of the 
fivelity department, but in order to im- 
prove and expedite the service, this 
work of investigation has now been 
consolidated in one general investiga- 
tion division for the whole department, 
under H. E. Brennick as superintend- 
ent. 


AUTO ACCIDENTS INCREASE 

Thirty-five persons were killed by 
automobiles in New York city streets 
during June as compared with twenty- 
four the corresponding month last 
year. During the first six months 152 
pcrsons were killed by automobiles, as 
against 137 for the same period last 
year. In the State outside of New York 
city twenty-three persons were killed 
by automobiles in June. In the entire 
State for the six months, including 
New York City, 252 persons were killed 
by automobiles, as against 241 in the 
first six months last year. In New 
Jersey there were fifteen deaths by au- 
temobiles in June. 
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FAVOR SELF INSURANCE 





Schenectady and Syracuse Make Plans 
to Carry Own Risks—Chautauqua 
County Commission Against 





(Meeting the requirements of the new 
ccmpensation amendment, Syracuse 
and Schenectady this week decided to 
cerry their own risks, while the Chau- 
tauqua County cities favor placing 
their insurance either in the State 
fund or some stock company. 


The Industrial Commission has ap- 
proved the plan submitted by Syracuse 
by which that city will assume its own 
risk without making a cash deposit or 
furnishing a bond guaranteeing pay- 
nents. The plan would make provi- 
sion for compensation claims by an ap- 
propriation from next year’s budget. 

Schenectady’s City Council has ap- 
proved plans by which the city will fur- 
nish a bond of $20,000. 

At a meeting of the Chautauqua 
County Highways Commission last 
week, however, it seemed to be the 
consensus of opinion that the insur- 
ance should be placed either in the 
State fund or some stock company. A 
rete of 2% per cent. per one hundred 
dollars of payroll for six months had 
been quoted the commission. The com- 
mission could not decide upon which 
town official should place the insur- 
ance. 

New Rochelle is the latest city to 
decide on _ self-insurance. Edson S. 
Lott, president of the United States 
Casualty, who lives in New Rochelle, 
estimated that it would cost the town 
$8,000 premium to insure against com- 
pensation. The State Fund cut this 
figure by 20 per cent. 





AMERICAN SURETY OUTING 

The ninth annual outing of the 
American Surety Company of New 
York was held at Midland Park, Grant 
City, Staten Island, last week. About 
seventy-five officers and employes par- 
ticipated. There were numerous ath- 
letic events, and at the conclusion of 
the dinner, Vice-President H. B. Zevely 
awarded the prizes to the winners of 
the various events. 





W. H. KILPATRICK RECUPERATING 

William H. Kilpatrick, manager of 
the General Adjustment Bureau, Ma- 
lone, N. Y., is recuperating in a Phila- 
delphia hospital after undergoing an 
operation. 
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SMALL CLAIMS; BIG TOTALS 





Not Always the Hazardous Occupation 
That Needs Accident and Health 
Protection 





The man in the non-hazardous occu- 
pation who thinks he does not need ac- 
cident insurance, would be much en- 
lightened if he could look through the 
claim files of one of the companies. 
The Standard Accident has prepared a 
list of claims due to injuries to hands 
and arms paid in two days recently, 
and the total was 80 weeks’ indemnity. 
S:milarly, nearly $1,300 was paid in in- 
demnity in two days, for accidents that 
might happen to any man regardless 
of occupation. Following is a list of 
diversified occupations with the inju- 
ries that should answer the argument 


of the man who says he doesn’t need 
accident insurance: 


Grain buyer—Splinter in hand—1 week. 

Traveling salesman—Fell on walk—fractured 
arm—4 months. (Still disabled and draws 
indemnity). 

Secretary Mfg. Co.—Fell on back walk— 
wrenched elbow—6 3/7 weeks, 
Real estate broker—Extinguished fire on 
child’s clothing—burned hand—2 weeks. 
Contractor—Driving Ford: struck rut, dis 
located hand—2 2/7 weeks. 

Contractor—Cut thumb on plank—2 2/7 weeks. 

Grocer—Cut thumb with axe while at home— 
4 weeks. 

Ticket Agent—Getting off street car, sprained 
arm—3 weeks. 

Attorney—Cranking auto, cut hand on license 
tag—2 weeks. 

Manufacturer—Cut hand on door—1 4/7 weeks 

Civil Engineer—Fell down front steps—sprained 
elbow—10 4/7 weeks. 

Sales Manager—Cut finger while carving roast 
of beef—2 weeks. 

Doctor—Fell down steps—sprained shoulder— 
5 5/7 weeks. 

Manufacturer—Cut little finger on basket—2 
weeks, 

Bookkeeper—Window fell on left thumb—6 2/7 
weeks. 

Stenographer—Fell on side-walk—cut right 
and—2 weeks. 

Undertaker—Fell over chair—fractured bone in 


hand—6 weeks. 
Salesman—Fell down 
shoulder—1 week. 


cellar steps—sprained 


Printer—Auto caught fire—burned hand—1 
week. 

Proprietor Bookstore—Helping old lady, caught 
hand in door on train—3 weeks. 

Undertaker—Fell from wagon—hand sprained— 
2 3/7 weeks. 





ROBERT S. ELBERTE GETS POST 





Succeeds Carl Hansen as Chief En- 
gineer of National Workmen’s 
Compensation Bureau 





Robert S. Elberte, chief engineer of 
the New York Compensation Inspection 
and Rating Board, has been appointed 
safety engineer of the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau. 

Mr. Elberte succeeds Carl Hansen, 
who resigned several weeks ago to man- 
age the Pennsylvania Employers’ Mu- 
tual Liability Association. 





WARFIELD TO VISIT AGENCIES 

President Edwin Warfield of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit of Maryland, expects 
to visit many of the agencies of the 
Company this year, making trips 
through different sections of the coun- 
try. He has just returned from a trip 
irto the Southern States. 
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Radical Difference in 


Compensation Rating 
CONFINED TO LARGER RISKS 





Favorable and Unfavorable Experience 
Both Presentel1— Premium Not 
Pay-Roll the Measure 





The new plan of experience rating 
for workmen’s compensation risks 
which is soon to be submitted for the 
approval of the New York Insurance 
Department, will differ radically from 
the plan which has just been with- 
drawn. It will require all risks that 
may be eligible under the rules to be 
presented for rating. Thus, it will not 
be possible in future for a company to 
select only its best risks for experience 
rating, but on the other hand, it will 
be ‘a requirement of the plan that both 
good and poor risks shall be subjected 
to review and promulgation of the ex- 
perience rate. 

Another important change incorpor- 
ated in the new plan is its limitation to 
larger risks. It is recognized at last 
that the individual experience of a 
given risk cannot form an indication of 
its moral hazard unless the risk is of 
substantial size. 

Premium Not Pay-Roll the Measure 

In determining how large a risk must 
be in order to qualify for experience 
rating, the special committee which has 
had the matter in charge has adopted 
the principle that the premium rather 
than the pay-roll should be the measure. 
This is thought to coincide with the 
view of the Insurance Department as 
well as that of actuarial authority. 

The committee will hold a further 
meeting on July 11 at which time the 
working details will be promulgated, so 
that the completed plan can be sub- 
mitted to the Insurance Department for 
its approval at an early date. 

Supt. Phillips’ Notice to Companies 

Superintendent of Insurance Jesse S. 
Phillips issued an order withdrawing 
his approval of the experience rating 
plan applicable to workmen’s compen- 
sation risks which has been in opera- 
tion in this State since August, 1914. 
This action of the Superintendent is 
taken pursuant to section 67 of the in- 
surance law which provides that: 

“* * * The superintendent of in- 
surance may withdraw his approval of 
any premium rate or schedule made by 
any insurance corporation or associa- 
tion if, in his judgment, such premium 
rate or schedule is inadequate to pro- 
vide the necessary reserves.” 

In a report submitted to the Superin- 
tendent by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau of the department last Feb- 
ruary, it was contended that the pres- 
ent plan admits of abuse in that com- 
panies are not required to submit all 
their risks for rating but may select 
such portion of their business as has 
been subject to a favorable loss experi- 
ence. By this means such risks as are 
submitted for experience rating under 
the present plan secure a reduction in 
rate while there is no corresponding 
increase in rate applicable to those 
risks which have had an unfavorable 
experience. Thus the department con- 
tends the general level of rates is de- 
pressed by the operation of the rating 
plan a condition, which if allowed to 
continue, would produce ultimate in- 
adequacy of premium: volume. 

New Plan Effective From June 30 

The subject of experience rating was 
carefully considered by the Superin- 
tendent at a hearing granted to the in- 
surance carriers at Albany last Febru- 
ary. Owing to the intricacy of the sub- 
ject, it was deemed advisable not to 
attempt a revision of the rating plan 
until careful study and consideration 
could be given to it. The Superintend- 
ent, therefore, suggested that the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board 
through a special committee, take up 
the entire subject of experience rating 
with the view of formulating an im- 
proved plan to become operative on or 
before July 1, 1916. As is well known, 


a large volume of workmen’s compen- 
sation business comes up for renewal 
on July 1 of each year owing to the 
fact that the New York compensation 
law took effect as of that date in 1914 
The Superintendent felt that the pres- 
ent plan which is concededly a poor 
one, should not be allowed to affect 
new business and renewals for the en- 
suing year. It is announced that a new 
plan will soon become available and 
that the details are being perfected by 
the special committee of the Rating 
Board. The Superintendent indicates 
that he will give the new plan his ap- 
proval as of midnight June 30, 1916, 
presumably in order that there may be 
no intervening period during which no 
experience rating plan is in force. 


A SORE SPOT 





OCCUPATION 





Mis-Classification One of Most Fre- 
quent Causes of Claims Trouble— 
How to Avoid It 





Much care has been taken by the ac- 
cident companies in classifying occupa- 
tions to make it as clear as possible 
haw an applicant for accident insur- 
ance shall be classified and his resuit- 
irg rating. Nevertheless the claims de- 
partments report mis-classifications as 
one of the most frequent sources of 
trcuble in adjustments. The reason 
has been traced to its source and the 
most common offender appears to be 
the agent who writes the business. He 
“comes close’ to a description of the 
applicant’s occupation, but it usually is 
jast far enough removed from the most 
hazardous elements to make a vast dif- 
ference from the standpoint of the 
ccmpany. 

“Come Close” But Not Near Enough 

“Any one can ‘come close’ to a de- 
scription of occupation,” says the 
Standard Accident Co. of Detroit, in 
“The Cog” in an interesting discussion 
cu this subject, “but that isn’t service 
to either your prospect or your com- 
peny. Carelessness or error or ‘coming 
ciose’ may mean abundant trouble for 
your policyholder, your company and 
ycurself, later, if the description is not 
accurate or complete. A complete, full 
and correct description of the occupa- 
tion makes very remote a delay or mis- 
understanding in the case of claim. 

“By fully describing the occupation, 
ail the troubie that you will ever have 
with the risk will then be had in the 
very beginning. In most cases there 
will be no trouble because that trouble 
can only arise where the home office 
people fail to agree with your idea of 
ciassification as applied to the descrip- 
tion used. 

“Wherever you can, use the language 
cf the Manual, but in all cases tell 
everything your prospect does in as 
concise and brief form as possible. A 
rate can then be made which fits the 
case. After that rate has been properly 
made with all information, there can be 
no pro rating, and no trouble. Experi- 
ence shows beyond contradiction that 
if you will follow this rule, your pros- 
pect will be fully covered, and that any 
embarrassment to yourself or to your 
company will be relieved. 

“Many agents use a Manual descrip- 
tion which only partly describes the 
duties of the insured, or which fully 
describes one duty, but does not include 


oilers. Frequently we find that this is 
acne with the full knowledge of the 
agent: that the agent knows that the 


insured has other duties to perform 
which are not mentioned in the policy. 
As a justification, we are told that the 
insured fully understands that if he is 
injured in any other occupation, that 
he will be pro rated. Words cannot ex- 
press sufficiently strong the warning 
against such practice. It isn’t fair to 
aryone concerned. In the first place, 
yeu are not certain that your insured 
will be the man to be dealt with in case 
cf claim. His beneficiary may be the 
ene to discuss that situation, and that 
beneficiary probably does not under- 
stand about this pro rating matter. 
“Again, rates are based not alone 
upon the possibility of injury in any 


Can You Answer These 
Questions on Bonds? 





ILLUSTRATING FINE POINTS 





If You Can’t You Have Something to 
Learn About Writing Public 
Official Business 





H. E. McClellan, superintendent of 
the public official and depository bond 
cepartment of the Maryland Casualty 
Co., has prepared a list of questions on 
bonds for the use of students at the 
home office. Some of these are given 
below, and field men can apply them as 
a test of their ability to meet some of 
the questions confronting them in so- 
liciting this business. 

What is the difference between the 
liability under a fidelity bond and that 
under an official bond guaranteeing the 
faithful performance of duty? 

Do you understand why a loss may 
be incurred under the bond of an offi- 
cial who does not handle public funds? 

Do you understand why, as a general 
rule, bonds on behalf of public officials 
cannot carry conditions limiting the 
liability of the surety? 

Why is it that bonds must almost in- 
variably run for term of the official’s 
office and not for one year? 

Do you understand why the surren- 
der of a bond is not necessarily a re- 
lease from liability thereunder even for 
acts committed subsequent to the sur- 
render of the bond? 

Release May Not Be Secured 

Or, that a release signed by the su- 
periors of an officer may not be valid? 

Do you understand why the failure 
of the official to pay the premium can 
have no effect upon the liability of the 
surety? 

Do you realize that in many instan- 
ces there exists no legal provision by 
which a surety may proceed to secure 
@ release under an official bond? 

Do you realize that cancellation pro- 
visions can rarely be incorporated in 
tLe bond of an official? 

Why is it that a long established 
reputation for honesty is not of itself 
sufficient to warrant the execution of 
an Official bond? 

Do you know exactly why it is essen- 
tial that the education, business experi- 
ence, training and general qualifica- 
tions of a public official be considered 
‘n passing judgment upon a risk even 
aiter being absolutely convinced of the 
applicant’s integrity? 

Why is it that, since an official does 
not ordinarily assume any financial 
-urden in taking public office, a com- 
pany may decline the application of 
one whose honesty and ability have 
been confirmed, if the official has no 
financial responsibility, or cannot or 
will not furnish indemnity? 

When Bonds Ace Prohibited 

Do you know why ob’ection is made 
to bonds on behalf sf some officials 
wko are succeeding themselves in of- 
fice, while no ob‘ection is raised to 
the bonds on ovehalf of other hold- 
overs? 

Do you understand why bonds are 
prohibited where they are to take the 
place of others during the term of the 
ctticial? 

Are you acquainted with the exist- 
ence and extent of the liability of an 
official for loss resulting from the fail- 
ure of a depository for public funds, 
even, perhaps, in a State where there 
may be some law designed to relieve 
the official of that liability? 

How may a public official and his 








oecupation, but also upon the estimate 
of the length of disability which may 
result because of inability to perform 
certain occupational duties. An acci- 
dent may happen on a street car or at 
hcme—outside of the regular occupa- 
tion. A large percentage of accidents 
do actually happen in these places. The 
length of disability which is suffered, 
however, is governed entirely by the 
nature of the duties that the insured 
has to perform in his occupation.” 


surety minimize or perhaps remove 
this liability for funds on deposit, or if 
unable to do either then how may they 
protect themselves by other means? 

Do you know in what way the action 
o{ a treasurer whose deposits with a 
bank are protected by collateral depos- 
iied with him by that bank, very fre- 
quently increases the risk of the surety 
uvder his bond? 

Do you understand the responsibil- 
ity of the official for his deputies and 
employes; how he and his surety may 
be caused to suffer a loss by them even 
though they handle no money? 

What form of bond should be exact- 
ed from the deputies and employes of 
a public official, and how should the 
bond be drawn? 

What Is Re-Indemnifying Bond? 

Do you know whether or not an offi- 
cial would be liable for loss of funds, 
securities, et cetera, occasioned by the 
burglary or theft of persons not known 
to him? 

Do you know why, as a class, bonds 
constables are undesirable? 

Why, as a class, are bonds of she- 
riffs in the country districts undesir- 
able, while those of sheriffs in the large 
cities are looked upon favorably? 

Do you understand the nature of a co- 
screty bond and how to arrange all the 
details of such bond? 

Are you familiar with the form of 
re-indemnifying bond and when its use 
may be of advantage? 

Why is the Company particular about 
knowing what other companies are to 
sign the co-surety bond? 

Why does the Company object to 
signing a co-surety bond when the 
other signers are individuals? 

Do you understand how to figure the 
premium where the tax collector or 
treasurer is required to file more than 
one bond? 

Do you understand how to figure the 
premium where you secure only one of 
iis bonds? 

Where the term of office is for more 
than one year, do you make the most 
of the discount saved by paying the 
term premium instead of an annual 
premium? 


of 





: The great popularity of 
Why Not group life insurance has 
Group raised the question why 
Disability group disability insur- 
ance should not be equal- 
ly popular, in cases where other ade- 
quate protection was not available. The 
need of the indemnity is not disputed. 
“A group disability policy will not 
of itself act as a panacea,” says the 
Fidelity & Casualty Bulletin, “but it is 
fairly certain that in an organization 
cevered by such a policy disability will 
be reduced to a minimum, and will be 
appreciably offset by the increased co- 
operation, loyalty, and efficiency of em- 
ployes so protected. The incidental op- 
portunity afforded the employer for 
cleser scrutiny of applicants for em- 
r:oyment, for unobtrusive observation 
of disabled employes, with a view to 
their return to work at the earliest 
practicable moment, to see that they 
receive honest and efficient medical at- 
tention and care while ill, and to en- 
ccurage the practice of sound hygienic 
and sanitary methods—all these things 
tend to shorten the period of disability 
and promote the ‘general good health. 
Men working under such conditions 
and receiving their wages while disa- 
bled are naturally desirous of retain- 
ing their positions, and the expense of 
continually breaking in and training 
new hands is materially lessened.” 
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Every solicitor of fidel- 


Meeting ity business is familiar 
Accounting with the objections 
Argument made to taking out this 


class of indemnity on 
the ground that the system of account- 
ing is perfect and makes shortages of 
any considerable amount impossible. 
On this point the “Co-ordinator” pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Co. of Boston, says: 

“That is a real snag in the solicit- 
er’s path. His work is cut out for him 
because the prospect, nine times out of 
ten, will be so prejudiced in favor of 
his wonderful system that he will not 
give ground without an argument. He 
will fight to the last against admitting 
that his system—the pride of his 
heart—might be circumvented. 

“Recognizing the psychology of such 
a case, it would obviously be inadvis- 
able to dissect the system of account- 
ing in which the prospect takes such 
pride or to point out its defects, if 
any. If such a procedure is followed, 
the most that is likely to be accom- 
plished is to antagonize the prospect 
and perhaps obtain a reluctant admis- 
sion that there are some loop-holes 
which should be covered. Probably he 
will say that a simple change in sys- 
tem will avert the possibility of short- 
age pointed out, and if his antagonism 
is aroused he will absolutely refuse to 
admit that fidelity bonds are necessary. 
Having joined the issue with his pros- 
pect on the subject of system, the so- 
licitor places himself in a critical light 
which the prospect will resent. 

“So it is best to admit at the outset 
that the prospect’s system of account- 
ing is all that he thinks it is. Later, 
if the business is secured, certain 
changes may need to be suggested in 
order to place the risk on a proper 
underwriting basis, but this can be 
dcne diplomatically at the proper time. 
Admit that the system is good, but 
pcint out that fidelity bonds are issued 
by surety companies only where the 
best systems of accounting are in force. 
Tell the prospect that any defect in his 
system would operate to prevent his 
securing bonds from any well-managed 
company, and then add that in spite of 
this principle of underwriting the sure- 
ty companies paid losses in 1915 ap- 
proximating $3,000,000 under fidelity 
bonds written where the systems of ac- 
counting had been examined and found 
adequate. 

“Force home this point, and then im- 
press upon the prospect that the losses 
covered by fidelity bonds are not so 
likely to result from petty thievery or 
Geliberate dishonesty as from desper- 
ate efforts of an employe to furnish 
himself temporarily with funds to 
cover an emergency of some kind. 
While such an employe will honestly 
intend to make proper return at first, 
it is seldom the case that he is able to 
do so, and eventually, as he becomes 
more and more desperate, with final 
detection inescapable, he becomes reck- 
less in the amounts he takes.” 

2 . o 


The solicitation of no 
Boiler Risks line of insurance will 
and Safety give to agents and bro- 

First Talk kers a better reward for 

the amount of effort ex- 
pended than the solicitation of steam- 
boiler and fly-wheel insurance, says the 
Fidelity & Casualty. 

The danger to be feared from the 
explosive energy contained in a steam 
boiler is so well understood that al- 
most every boiler owner carries boiler 
insurance in some company. The dan- 
ger to be feared from the explosive en- 
ergy contained in a fast revolving fly- 
wheel is not so well understood, but so 
many disastrous fly-wheel explosions 
have occurred that the agent should be 
able to convince the fly-wheel owner 
that fly-wheel insurance is as desirable 
« protection as steam-boiler insurance. 

Aside from the considerations which 
show the necessity of having insurance 
protection against any loss that may 


Special Talks With Local Agents 





occur, there is also the obvious advan- 
tuge of having both boilers and fly- 
Wheels periodically examined by expert 
inspectors, in order to lessen the pos- 
sibility of the occurrence of an acci- 
dent. 

An enthusiastic “safety first’ move- 
ment is overspreading the entire coun- 
try. “Safety first” principles are being 
applied to workshop and factory in a 
commendable endeavor to lessen the 
numerous industrial accidents that are 
continually occurring. This safety first 
movement, of course, embraces steam 
boilers and fly-wheels, and many of the 
States wisely have enacted compulsory 
inspection laws, which require that 
boilers be built in accordance with cer- 
tain specified rules of construction, and 
that they be inspected regularly either 
by inspectors of boiler insuring compa- 
nies, or by inspectors in the employ of 
the State. Some State factory laws also 
require inspection of fly-wheels and of 
the engines driving them, and this re- 
quirement is likely to become univer- 
sal. 

- x 7 
That portion of the 
Standard policy preceding the 
Provisions of heading “Standard 
Disability Forms Provisions” is natu- 
rally of first inter- 
est to the salesman of this form of in- 
surance as it describes the protection 
he has to offer his prospects but with- 
out a complete knowledge of the sub- 
sequent paragraphs he cannot hope to 
render real standard service to his cli- 
ents, and all field men, especially those 
who take an active part in the settle- 
ment of claims, must be intimately ac- 
quainted with the text and meaning or 
these provisions if the necessary co- 
operation in claim matters is to be 
cumplete, says the Standard Accident 
ot Detroit, discussing the standard 
policy. 

Standard provision No. 1, providing 
for the contingency of change of occu- 
pation or increase in hazard, has pre- 
viously been covered rather fully. No. 
2 merely provides that the policy can- 
not be altered verbally or without the 
express authority of the Company and 
that statements of the applicant must 
be included in the application to be ma- 
terial to the contract. No. 3 makes 
further provision regarding the pay- 
ment of premiums, while Nos. 4 and 5, 
of course, cover the extremely import- 
ant question of claim notification. 

Possibly No. 10, which provides for 
pertial payments at stated intervals, 
in event of continued disability, 
brought about the greatest change in 
the previous order of things from a 
claim standpoint at least. Provision 
No. 17 is also very important and its 
necessity is frequently apparent when 
a claim is presented and it develops 
that the insured has a policy with some 
ether company, of which we have not 
been informed, and is carrying too 
much insurance. Over-insurance is, of 
course, a very unsatisfactory situation 
as it is plain that there would be no 
great incentive to return to work for 
the man who could earn about as much 
or possibly more by nursing a sore fin- 
ger or slight pain than by foliowing 
his usual employment, especially if he 
happened to b3 one of those individu- 
als who don’t seem to care much for 
work that can ‘be avoided. We recent- 
ly had considerable argument with a 
man who refused to believe that he 
didn’t have the right to carry as much 
monthly indemnity as he cared to pay 
for. He took insurance with three 
companies, withholding from each that 
he carried other insurance, and was 
disabled almost immediately, apparent- 
ly secure in his belief that he was 
gcing to have twice as large an income 
while sick as he could earn when he 
was well. Standard provision No. 10 
protected us in this instance, but its 
necessity can be largely avoided by 
great care in writing and this is of 
ccurse more satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 





GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
MACON, GEORGIA 

A Strong Casualty Company W. E. SMALL, President 

Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 


Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 











“Pg ge F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 
55 
F. W. LAWSON =a 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
Burglary, Boiler and oR ts 145 Milk St, Boston 





e “ Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Fermerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 








PREPAREDNESS 
The ACCIDENT and HEALTH Business 


Is Growing Faster Than Any Other Casualty Line 
Are You Prepared to Write It? 


We Want Agents and We Are Prepared to Equip and Help 
Them! 


Prudential Casualty Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Branch Office—80 Maiden Lane, New York City 














Great Eastern Casualty Company 
Home Office, 55 John St., New York 
NOW WRITING 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE GENERAL LIABILITY 


LIABILITY ELEVATOR 
PROPERTY DAMAGE PUBLIC and 
COLLISION TEAMS LIABILITY 


The same high standard of service established by the Company in its 
Accident, Health, Burglary and Plate Glass Departments during the past 
twenty-five years will be maintained in our new departments. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED FROM HIGH-GRADE AGENCIES. 





fe NENT SOBER OGDLOS 
PAVESI ss PROGRES SI 


3 ORGANIZED 1886 


North AMERICAN AccIDENT INSURANCE (0 


THE ROOKERY 


CHICAGO 
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Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
19 Cedar St. 1015 California St. 1 Segester St. Nicollet Ave. 
EW YORK DENVER birure INNEAPOLIS 


ee ae 23 Leadenhall St. 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 








WORTH KNOWING 





Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. od 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay_direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 
to exceed's2 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 
WEEK throughout the period of a Can insurance do MORE? An 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? Th# cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 


Minneapolis Fire & Marine 


Insurance Co. 
of Minneapolis CAPITAL 


ASSETS . . $784,979.27 
LIABILITIES’ - - 538,843.30 
NET SURPLUS~ - 246,135.97 


Comparative Growth 
Increase Increase 


In Assets In Reserve $200,000 


1913 - $88,052 $61,854 $200,000 
1914- 98,979 67,229 $200,000 


AN EIGHT YEAR 
RECORD 


NET 
SURPLUS 


$80,419 

$107,942 
$153,580 
$172,981 
$200,570 
$228,203 

$241,422 { 








1915 - 109,855 83,163 / $200,000 





1915, 





FRED C. VAN DUZEN, President ALFRED STINSON, Secretary 











BANKERS’ LIFE LEADERS LEAVE 
FOR THOUSAND ISLANDS SOON 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 








| ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 


INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 


NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


AITO TTT | 














Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he ] 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary | 








after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary_swill subsequently 
receive. Itisa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well t 

o $- investigate. sf as 
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THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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NATIONALUNION 


Fire Insurance Co 


INTEGRITY IN BUSINESS 





Greater even than Service—it embodies 
Good Faith—Dependability—Square Dealing. 
Implies respect for the rights of others, 


and insistence upon just due. 


Expects no tribute, and asks none. 

Gives assurance to the insured and pro- 
tection to agents, which makes for self respect. 

In the whole lexicon of words, there is 


none more potent in business than 
INTEGRITY 


one of the watch-words which governs NATIONAL 
UNION activity and makes this THE Company for 


YOU to represent. 
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